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REVIEW CF NEW BOOKES. 


Napoleon ; Or, the Mysteries of the Hundred 
Days: an Historical Novel. By Mrs. 
Pecx. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 510. Lon. 
don, 1826. Simpkin and Marshall. 

Tnese volumes are a melange of good sense 

and frivolity ; ridiculous absurdity and histo- 

rical truth;—yet any thing relative to that 
extraordinary meteor, Napoleon, is worthy of 
attention :—among the various vicissitudes of 
men and nations, we cannot find a parallel 
to the overwhelming career of Bonaparte. 
His was indeed the triumph of mind,—his 
the falcon glance of genius at the present, 
and the dauntless and prophetic vision of the 
future. Custom, which had shackled ages 
cowered before his super-luman force ; mor- 
tality was instructed how to think, and the 
eyes of mankiud were opened to the know- 
ledge of right and the liberty of life. By 
him the darkness of despotism was sun- 
dered—by him the long day of absolute 
tyranny was closed—by him Merit was 
taught pride, and nations grew proud of 
her—by him rank, unallied to talent, was 
plunged into its Cimmerian gloom, and 
left the world to master spirits whose no- 
bility was Nature’s—whose fame eloquent 
and splendid deeds. Mrs. Peck seems to 
feel the truth contained in our above observa- 
tions, and has, in many portions of her work, 
eulogized the character of the late conqueror; 
but we must rebel against that melodramatic 
coloring which she has introduced in her pages 
whenever Napoleon speaks. His words were 
the effervescence of a great mind that delight- 
ed not in nothings; his sentences were like 
his actions, worthy of record, and not the 
starting theatrical absurdities which may please 
the many, but which disgust the judicious 
few. The principal interest of the volumes 
before us, is in their historical truth: the va- 
lous movements of Bonaparte are detailed 
with a great degree of talent, and the history 
of the time, (termed the hundred days, ) from 
his landing from Elba, to the battle of Water- 
loo, accurately told and perspicuously de- 
veloped. The under plot, (if we may term it 

80,) is feeble and uninteresting. It consists 

of the adventures of Lady Charlotte Beaufort, 

and a Count de Mauvaise, who, by Mrs. 

Peck’s genius, turns out to be the dauphin, 

or Louis the Seventeenth. They had been pre- 

viously married, but subsequently separated, 
and the count arrives in Paris to seek an in- 
terview with his bride. She, though loving 
bim, refuses his request, and he haunts her 
in the disguise of Truth, (‘a black-looking fi- 
gure, ) through all her amusements of gam- 

ing, assemblies, and various fashionable 


\}; , e ° » 
follies. To avoid, and yet to satisfy her de- 





sire of beholding him, she enters into his ser- 
vice, as a deaf and dumb page—certainly a 
very unhacknied idea—and partakes his dan- 
gers and perils. But we will give the cha- 
racter of this said lady in the author's own 
words :— 

‘Lady Charlotte Beaufort united in her- 
self the combination of many qualities, al- 
most opposite to each other. She had much 
gaiety in her mind; nevertheless, had been 
the secret victim of a long and profound me- 
lancholy. With a great deal of fire and ima- 
gination, she was easily animated; and felt 
in a lively manner what was worthy to be 
felt. In short, she felt every thing, and for- 
got every thing suecessively; and could pass, 
in a single instant, from reserve and serious- 
ness to apparent galety of heart and vivacity 
of conversation. But this power deceived 
even herself; for it is difficult, sometimes, to 
understand our own true characters ; and the 
mysteries of the human heart, who can know? 

‘ She was, indeed, a strange mixture. Sus- 
ceptible of passion, of remorse, of enthusi- 
asm, and of timidity, her peculiar feelings 
always presented objects in a confused point 
of view to her mind; and the contrarieties in 
her disposition never permitted her to know 
herself, till events decided the struggle that 
agitated her. Not to develop further, in 
this faint outline, Lady Charlotte Beaufort, 
with all the capabilities to form a strong cha- 
racter, was uncertain and feeble in some 
things; and this arose more from the extreme 
delicacy of her ideas, than from any want 
of mental energy. However, be it under- 
stood, her conscience was troubled; but it 
was more on account of accidental error, than 
of moral evil. But, though the curse of ori- 
ginal sin was over her, as a daughter of Eve, 





she had long ceased to justify her own mis- 
deeds: and, unable to bear reflection, plung- 
ed into the tumultuous illusions of the world, 
that she might, if possible, forget herself. 
And now, running her wild carcer, behold 
her, as a woman of high birth and singular 
character, brought into what are called the 
first circles, where she was the object of all 
that attention and admiration due to rank, 
beauty, and fortune.’ 

Mrs. Peck wishes to be very mysterious 
about the dauphin, but unfortunately fails ; 
we liave, in the typography of this work, as 
many asterisks as would make several Bour- 
bons, if they were, to use Juliet’s expression, 
cut up into little stars. However, poor fel- 
low, he discloses himself te Napoleon, who 
pensions him, which stipend is stopped at 
the return of Louis XVIII. to Paris, and then 
—he gets nothing. However, with the usual 
gratitude of a legitimate, he attempts to | 
thwart the emperor in all his undertakings— | 





witness a scene, good reader, and judge for 
thyself: — 

‘At this moment, a person, in the garb of 
an ecclesiastic, rushed forth from the crowd, 
and coming in front of the altar, stood bold 
and erect, for some time, in the presence of 
the emperor; to whom he said, in a low, but 
distinct voice, “Iam * © * * # ® 
7. ee 7 * & * And you know it!!!” 
Then, turning to the multitude, in a voice of 
thunder he exclaimed, * Beware, Frenchmen, 
how you take an oath which you must break !’’ 
A dead silence followed this warning; and 
as the dark personage passed the emperor, 
he addressed him again in these words :— 

“ Hail! thunder! rain! 
We meet again, 
Both I and you, 

At Waterloo!” 

Napoleon resolutely replied, “‘ We shall 
meet!” Having said thus, the mysterious 
personage mingled with the crowd, and re- 
tired unperceived and unmolested; and 
could no more be seen or heard of!’ 

Mark how prophetic grew the addled 
brains of this Bourbonite. The writer could 
not have paid them a greater compliment—- 
nay, the verse seems to gain an extra bold- 
ness as it proceeds— 

- Both Tand you 
At Waterloo.’ 
We are almost tempted to finish this stanza, 
with the words adapted to express the crow- 
ing of a cock. 

At the scenes of conflict, this astounding 
prediction is fulfilled :— 

‘We have to remark, that during the pre- 
ceding engagements, a man wm a black garb 
was observed at intervals, by the contending 
armies, hovering near the scene of action, as 
if anxiously watching the event. He stood 
on the promontory of one of those rocky 
heights, which overhung the field of combat 5 
and, frequently waving his hands in the air, 
as one agitated by some mysterious bodings, 
shouted what was universally conjectured 
some dreadful augury ! 

* 2? © «© * *£ #*# @ © ££ &© & & 

‘He was recognised by some of the French 
soldiers to be the same commanding and awful 
figure who uttered the PREDICTION at the 


‘Champ de Mat. 


‘On comparing events and circumstances, 
the damp of death seemed to take possession 
of the French leaders! The entire army ex- 
perienced a paralytic shock ; insomuch, that 


‘the ground they had won was recovered by 


the allied forces.’ 

Thou ‘ rat-catcher,’ hide thy head in shame, 
shades of Ponsonby and Picton revisit the 
cold earth, and give the lie to this dauphin— 
that ye bled not in vain; take from your 
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scarlet vests, oh, soldiers, all your honorary 
medals, and hang them on ‘ this man with a 
black garb,’ for ye won not thiS fight; and 
thou, oh, leg of Anglesea, lament thy brother, 
he hath been s¢ parat d from thee to no pur- 


pose, and thou bearest not those blu 
honours which erst have i} thy anh le 
A Bourben gained ths dav—a man ot black. 
We ar SUPP TIs¢ d that Mrs. Peck, « r. ID 
t ny Oli¢ hould trea! Lhe plat ‘ with 

, ’ 


SUC) absurditu sas the Us tire V é trace nuUna- 


nity. and mar the better sense that may pre- | 


ce de or follow them. 

We shall now turn to the historical facts 
contajned in this work: ' 
with considerable ability. The 
narrative of Napoleon's embarkation 
Etba is pleasingly written :— 

‘His little army was embarked at eight 
o'clock : a cannon was fired, as the signal of 
departure ; and they away for the 
shores of Gallia, shouting ** Vic tory or death!” 
Every thing now seemed auspicious: wind, 
a stern-tide, was favourable, and a clear beau- 
tifal night! The English commissioner was ab- 
sent! No cruiser appeared disposed to inter- 
rupt the progress of Napoleon; though some 

rading, as well as other vessels were seen in 
the offing, Suspicion was lulled by long and 
successful seanauivring ; for Bonaparte was in 
the habit of making excursions to the neigh- 
bouring islands; and had frequently sailed 
in his own brig to Genoa and Leghorn, and 
visiting the English ships.  Tfence the crui- 
sers, at this crisis, paid no particular atten- 
tion to his flag. At day-break, the wind 
died away, and they were yct between Cap- 
raia and Elba: but, towards noon, ab 
sprung up, and in four hours a! 
were off Leghorn. Here the Zephyr, a ship 
of war, appeared in sight; and they ran 
alongside of each other: but N i oleon had 
his men cConce aled be tween dle Ch 


from 


sail d 


s, and, in 
case of detection, they had orders to board 
the enemy! He was well aware, however, 
that a litde address might parry off the dan- 
ger; and a lieutenant of the Inconstant, 
named Taillade, who was personally known 


t 
to Capiain Andrieux, by Bonaparte’s diree- 


tions, hailed the Z« phy r, and with assumed | 


carelessness, according to the usual form, 
demanded whither the vessel! was bound ? 
The reply was to Leghorn. [t was then in- 
quired, by the lieutenant of the Zephyr, in 
lis turn, where the Inconstaut was going? 


‘in view ! 


thev are arranged | 
following | 


| or at least unoccupicd. 


| 
| 








Taillade promptly said to Genoa: and at the. 


same time oftiered Ins old messmate some 
friendly courtesies: 
would with pleasure undertake any com- 
mands of his that he might have to execute; 
and he also yave him a cordial invitation to 
come on board his vessel. 


and intimated that he | 


They entered the gulf of Juan, in 
the department of Var, before day-break, on 
the first of March. Napoleon had walked 


the deck all night! Jie mustere’ lis men 
with the first light of the morning: and hav- 
1 4 ord red the cockade of iba t » be it) own 
nto ihe se@a, his folis Wers Te ived from : is 


lon were 


** Vive 


own hand the national colours ; 


trium} 


1 } : . 
puaut snouts of 


> ut \ 
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- wy? wy = 
| Emp ‘ ul 
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‘A small battery lav before him: and he 


belonged to an old member of the 


: legion of 
honour, who had been discharged, and pen- 
sioned by Napoleon; and who now rendered 
them very important services. 

‘From tius place he began his march, un- 
der cover of the night; and got away from 
Antibes unmolested. Continuing his pro- 
gress to Cannes, his unexpected presence 
there occasioned at once joy, astonishment 

‘ . ‘ 5] 


’ ry ° 
-and alarm. The effect was cl citric through- 


sent forward twenty-five of his old guard, 
' commanded by a veteran leader, to take pos- 


session of the place ; as he dcemed it most 
likely it might annoy the landing of his 
troops. But this post was found deserted, 
In fact, it would 
seem, there was noihing to impede or inter- 


| cept this enterprising hero; for all, hitherto, 


Was auspicious. 

‘On reaching the shore, Napoleon trium- 
phantly, and as if elated with all the antici- 
pations of success, brandished his sword in 
the air, and was the first to bound upen the 
French territory! This was an important 
moment! 
perilous and eventful lie! 
east! The Rubicon passed! No longer 
room for retreat or repentance! And it must 
be owned, that Napoleon was not known to 
be much disposed to indulge in either: how- 
ever, he seemed now to be aware of his most 
precarious and interesting situation. The 
blood suffused his pale check, and he raised 
the hat from his head in silence ;—for, at that 
instant, he could not bring his tongue to pro- 
nounce the words— Paris or death!” But 
the spirit that beamed from his eye spoke 
more forcibly than a thousand tongues! He 
looked down for a moment, as if he felt, like 
one 1n whose mind was passing some awful 
boding, some mighty change! then raising 

eyes towards heaven, he exclaimed, 
“ There is an end of the te METCSS A 

‘The entire of his little force was now 
landed—the air rung with their huzzas and 
acclamations! French horns were blowing 
the notes of victory! and as the rejoicing 
phalanx, who were in the rear, came up with 
the commander, each soldier hailed him with 
enthusiasm, which was re-echoed with loud 
shouts by the whole army! And now, 
drawn up in front of Antibes, Bonaparte’s 
veterans appeared, like a moving cloud 
gilded by the meridian sun. Tie took up his 
position upon an advantageous ground, and 
disposed and extended Is line, so as to sug- 
cest the idea of a large and formidable force. 


rm . 
The die was 


his 


i He then commanded a trumpeter to sound a 


The stratagem | 


compl tely succeeded: the captain was de- | 


ceived: and, ple ading want of time, took a | 


polite leave of his old friend ; and giving all 
his sails to the wind, the two brigs were soon 
out of sight of each. The breeze continued 


fair during the night, and on the morning of | 
the 28th, a seventy-four gun ship was espied 


at a distance of four leagues. I{tdid not seem 
to notice the Lilliputian ilotilla, which, as it 
sailed on, presentiy discovered the road of 
Nole; and in a few hours Antibes appeared 


parley; and sent an ofhcer with twenty-five 
men into the town, with arms reversed, bear- 
ing an invitation to tue governor to join his 
standard. 

‘The commander of the town refused to 
listen to the overture, and imprisoned the vi- 
sitors. A second ofticer shared the same 
fate. A third was, however, despatched, to 
claim the prisoners, and command the go- 
vernor to surrend®r, under threats of the se- 
verest punishment. JJuring this time, and 
undetermined what measures to take for fu- 
ture operations, the troops had orders to en- 


,camp on the shore, near a vineyard, which 


— eee. 


out his progress. In short, it was a brilliant 
scene, even though it were only illusion, for 
the imagination to dwell upon. Highly 
wrought, sudden, and strange, it resembled 
something magical and unparalleled; nor do 
we read in the history of the world any thing 
which can bear a resemblance to it, The 
Veni, Vidi, Vici, great as the effects they 
produced, fell short of the present. Where 


/a potent empire was immediately wrested 


and recovered without a battle! Nay, with- 


out asingleshot fired, or a blow struck 


= ° } 
Perhaps, the most critical of his | 








The account which follows is vi ry succinct, 
but our limits will not allow of lengthily ex- 
tracting. Arriving at Grenoble, the emperor 
demands the keys of the town. The com- 
mandant, General Marchand, refuses, and is 
brought before him :— 

‘But Napoleon, so far from reprimanding 
him, gave him his liberty, and wished him 
to assume his authority as governor of the 
town. The general’s reply was noble:— 
‘*T may appeal to yoursclf,” said he, “ that 
I once served you faitnfully; your abdica- 
tion released me from my allegiance to you, 
and I have sworn fidelity to the Bourbons. 
Ifere is my sword, [ can again submit to be- 
come a prisoner, but I can never be a trai- 
tor.’ Napoleon reddened scarlet deep at 
these words, but ¢ was not with resentment. 
Ile held out his hand to the veteran, and, 
evidently affected, said, ‘General, take back 
your sword ; you have hitherto used it asa 
true soldier ; and I respect you too much to 
urge you now to use it in any way which 
your conscience would disapprove. You are 
at liberty to depart.””’ 

Ney is eventually sent to oppose his late 
leader—his troops revolt—he is agitated at 
their defection—ané, at last, follows their ex- 
ample. The words of his defence are elo- 
quent indeed: ‘Ife had sworn to be faithful 
to the king, but his country, in the person of 
the emperor, had absolved him.’ 

Wellington! the greatest laurel thou could- 
est have gained, exceeding all thy former ex- 
ploits, would have been the preservation of 
that man’s life. He was a noble enemy, thou 
shouldesthave proved to him a generous foe— 
on thy breath his existence depended, on his 
existence thy fair fame. . 

The account of the battle of Waterloo is 
correctly given, but here, again, our authoress 
commits herself in a strange manner :— 

‘ Napoleon passed the night of the 17th at 
the farm house, called Les Quatre Bras. He 
had been unusually wound up, the whole of 
that day; and now calling his cenerals 
around him, before he tasted any refreshment, 
arranged his plans for the ensuing morning , 
then, having taken a little biscuit and water, 
desiring that he might be left alone, sat 


. : " hy { 
down for some time, absorbed in thought:: 
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-«*** Te was taking a retrospect of 
his past eventful life ! and what his reilec- 
tions were, 1S left to the imagination of the 
maintained his equilibrium ; 
eX perienced sensations, they were of 
a satisfactory nature ; for his eyes flashed 
with more than their wonte d bri: oht ess: and 
all the fire and energy of his character seem- 
ed displayed in asingle look! But gradu- 
ally relaxing, as if subdued by some secret 
consciousness, his arms fell nerveless at 
his side—a deadly paleness overspread his 
aspect—and his dark hair, strong and bristly, 
stood an end ! 
<«Obstupuit steteruntque come et vox faucibus 


this, he dreams—certes, so hath the author 
of the Mysteries of the Ifundred Davs, and 


it is time she avi aks i from hy y 
There are several notes on the Bastile, 


tremendous engine of de or royaity, ex- 


tracted from the history of the ancient go- 
vernment ot France, by the (" ount de Bou- 
lainviliers, showing to wlat length these dar- 


ing tyranis could proceed — 


trance.— | 


that | 





fined in the dungeons of the Bastile, were 
placed in holes, sunk in the “wo 
the form of sugar-loaves, terminating in 
noints, so constructed as io deprive their feet 
of re st, and their wearied and tortured bo- 


dies of all pos sibility of repose ; from this 





hesit!!” 

‘It was at the dead hour of the nicht, 
when graves yawn, as it were, and grim 
spectres scare the troubled consciences of 
men. Was it so uow with Napo'eon!? Did 
he see, or fancy that he saw, rising before 
him in rapid succession, those countiess vic- 
tims of his mad ambition, who, at his terrible 
mandate, had been prematurely hurled into 
an awful etei ray ? Did his misdeeds stare 
him in the face’ And did the shade of his 
late wife, the Empress Josephine, also re- 
proach him; and form the c/imar of this 
scene of secret dread and inward horror: 

‘Indeed, it would ap pear that ne fens 
of the rep ited Josephine | had always 6 ee 
the auspicious s/ur / 
Napoleon ; for, 
greatness and to glory! But, in evil hour, 
he kicked down the ladder that raised hin n; 
and from that instant, if we follow 


that his sun was fas t verging t 
soon to set for ever !! 

‘If such were his ideas at this time, a train 
of other thoughts rushing on his mind, chased 
away the gloomy vision, and his countenance 
brightening, he began drawing paraliel imnes, 
with his sw ord, along the floor, as if markin a 
the ground, preparator y to “@ batlle! 


to the acini 


whispered to himself his former successes, | 


and after forming several mathem: ope fi- 
gures in tactics, keepi ing his eye fixed to ene 
particular point, he re sted on his swor au 


‘Ti was an Egyptian sabre, of well-tem- | 


pered steel, which had often sustained him in 
similar situations ; but now, strange to Sav, 
bending beneath his weight, it snapped ia 
pieces!! It would see m that the breaking 

of his sword Was omsimone! onc cesciésaacs 
Napoleon started from his waking dream, 


and looked wildly round the room! his Bi- | 


b] 
ue, which he always carried with him, lay 


on a table just near, and, with trepic lation, 
snatching up the sac red volume, he opened it 
at the revelation of St. John!.... But, call- 
ing himself ‘the child of destiny!” he sud- 
denly shut the book, and, in the very spit 
of fatalism, exc laimed, 6 W hat must be, will 
be! 1! 79 

This would do well for one of our minor 
play-houses—‘ the black man’ has nothing to 
act here. The emperor's repudiated wife was 
the main agent of his misfortunes ; for, when 
he lost her , (SO Says our enone in,) he lost all 

—aye, his sabre too, all, save his Bible. Then 
the quiet and yet terrible conclusion. After 


that ruled the des ‘tiny of | 
by her means he climbed to | 


hls m 4 
through the course of “his histor ‘y, we shall find | 


Jia | 


: + | nal de Riel 


t 

miserable situation they were taken twice a 
| week, to receive the scourge, under the in- 
| spection of Phillip L’Hullier, then governor 
of the Bastile; and at the end of every three 
months, they had one or two teeth wrenched 
from their jaws. The elder of these princes 
at leneth went mad; but the youngest was 
happy enouch to be delivered from this dread- 
ful incarceration by the death of Louis NI. 
And aad his reeords, dated 1483, we have 
obtained t ;, which never could have 
been credited, nor even imagined, without so 
positive evidence.” 

‘Te Comte de Boulainviliers 
‘The Bastile was chiefly ap )propriat ad to 
such pri oners as it was deter ‘mined to de- 
| stroy, either b y the apparent forms of justice 


ore summary punishment of the 


hese fact 


e. 


lor by the m 


| Oubiicttes, which last was m uc ‘hin use wit! 
Tristan | iY, rmite, Prevot de Hotel, and fa- 
vourite companion of Louis XI. This man, 
iof execrable memory, was himseli judge, 
| witness, and executioner. It was bis cus- 
‘tom to couse those victims, whom the king 
| delivered into his hands, to pass over a sprin 
| trap, into which thy y fell on wheels armed 
) with spikes and cutting instruments; a mil der 
>| Sate was allowed to others, who were cither 
‘drowned with a stone suspended round their 


i necks, or stran 


this manner did the ty: 


four thousand persons. 


rled in their dungeons. Ip 
inate above 
‘“ During the stay [ made at the Bastile,” 

| >» Comte de bo ulatnv iliers, ‘{ could 
tof the C mber des Ou! 

aw the "ee de Ruel, 
asure-house of the Cardi- 
which still retains the 
t des Oubliettes. That 


persons whom he 


' bs , . . | 

not ootain a sig! )- 

! 

aa 

| Wibel h wa 

helieu, 
, ‘ 7 

tne Cabin 

} aS fear pee , 4 

cruel milcaister Cat ae! ihe 


tenes ag to his vengeance to w Lik 


name oO: 


meant to 


linto his chamber, wherein th V had scarce 

| set foot, when the floor oper ned by a spring, 

} see. aa 

land th y perished 1 in a proto uund and horrid 
> 


abvss.’ 


This a thanks to the increasing free- 
dom of the mind, exists no longer. it was 
the fashion once to dec ry the actions of Na- 
poleon, but every year 13 clearing from his 
name those deformities his detractors have 
cast on it; and it will not require a very long 
time to hold up to our admiring desi endants 
the benefits they have derived from this truly 
illustrious man. One darkling 
shame will ever lincer on British glory, and 


the deepest blush that may suffusc 





un honest 


‘The prince s of Armagna ae, who were con- | 


stone-work into | 





cloud of 





I:nglishinan’s cheek, will ever be, when St. 
lielena is named in his presence. 

Of these volumes, we can only recapitulate 
our first opinion, viz. that Napoleon, or the 
Mysteries of the Hundred Days, is a work 
possessing much truth, and yet abounding in 
incongruous nonsense. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, NO. LXXXVITI. 


Ir has been the fashion, for some time, to 
consider this journal as perfectly superannu- 
ated —worn out by the throes of political 
convulsions, and exhausted by an accumula- 
tion of literary failures. We have never been 
able to agree with this opinion, or rather (for 
so we consider it,) affectation; nor can we 
even guess the grounds upon which it has 
been adopted. We have been often much 
amused by the grave airs of condemnation 
put on by a set of pigmies, whom this north- 
ern Liercules could, if he pleased, frown into 
annihilation. The self-important stringer-to- 
gether of consumptive paragraphs, the sickly 
news-seeker, the would-be critic, and the 
writhing book-maker, have united to yell 
down this sterling and substantial work ; but 
though— 
“‘ Devil with devil damn’d firm concord holds,” 
The Edinburgh Review has felt little annoy- 
ance, and no inconvenience, trom their com- 
bined attacks. Why should not the charita- 
ane axiom, that it is invidious to compare to- 
ther the various works of the same author, 
° ‘e extended to periodical publications! We 
are most willing to acknowledge, that The 
Mdinburgh Review cannot fairly boast of 
having sustained an equal character for 
strength and superior talent throughout the 
wiole of the eighty-seven numbers which are 
now marae the public; but can it be fairly 
| for not h wing accor nplished an im- 
possibility ’ We confidently defy any of 
calumniators to point out a work which has 
laboured with similar spirit, ability, and con- 
sistency, through so long a course of years 
and which yet betrays so few symptoms of 
declining power. The present number abounds 
with sound criticism, and several of the arti- 
cles are distinguished by their elegance of 
composition. The first of these is devoted 
to Dr. Wordsworth’s Who wrote Icon Basi- 
like? and we quote some of the appropriate 
and striking remarks with which the Edin- 
burgh reviewers commence their notice of 
the work :— 

‘A succession of problems or puzzles in 
the literary and politi cal history of modern 
time ‘asional lly OCC) upic d some In Tre- 
nious writers, and amused many idle readers. 
Thos e who think not hi ng useful which does 
not yield some palj pal ‘le and direct advan- 
tage, have indeed scornfully rejected such 
inquiries, a3 frivolous and useless. But then 
disdain has not repressed such discussions— 
and it is fortunate that it has not. Amuse- 
ment is itself an advantage. The vigour which 
the understanding derives from exercise on 
every subject, is a great advantage. If there 
be any utility in history, it must be very use- 
ful that it should be accurate, which it never 
will be, unless there be a solicitude to ascer- 
tain the truth even of its minutest parts. His- 
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effect. onlv so far as it engages our feelings 


in the merit or demerit, i the fine or for- 
tune, of historical personages, If it did not 
excite such feelings, we should study it wath 


the same coolness and eg with which 
we stu dy physic: il scier but in contem- 
mlating fortunes of our fel llow-creatures 


| A 
in historv. in tic 


U! he 


lion, or mm real hifi , we are 


qaiscover 


cacer, we are intensciyv anxious to 
the vullt Or Imnecence, the cialms to emi- 
nence, or the events of the lives of those 


s have excited in our minds 


lly or adverse. 


icter 
strong a at 
Our estin the histery of 
the same nature with our on the 
matters that daily occur around us. The 
breathless the obscure 
and conflicting evidence on a trial at law 1s 
watched by the b ys sta is but ta variety 
of the same feeling which prom jpts the reader 
of history to ex: umine the proofs against Mary 
( LUE en of Scots, with as 
she were alive, and were now on her trial. 
And it s wisely ordered that it should be so; 
for the condition of mankind vould not, up- 
on the whole, be bettered, by our feeling 
strongly about each othe s cone 
‘Among 
remarkable are-—WV ho wrote the book whi ch 
bears the name of Thomas @ kempis? Who 
was Perkin Warbeck!?) Was (Queen Mary 
an accomplice in the murder of Lord Darn- 
ley!) Who was the prisoner in the iron mask ? 
Who was the writer of The Whole 
lan?) Who wrote the Letters , 
Who wrote Icon Ba 
* The first and most voluminous of 
disp tes, Which was carricd on as 


' 
WiOse 


chart 


. 
ether frienk 
sentiments 


: «) ) ae 
ANKMETe Wihek Waited 


’ . 
haers, 


r less 
7 ns. 


’ , . . 1 
these pr lems, a fewot tue most 


Junius ? 


7. 
ALINE. 


ena 
CO a between France. Italv, and the Ne- 
) ’ . ' ‘ a? 
therlands, from the beginning of the sixteenth 


to the beginning ae the erghteenth 
ended in a general conviction that the 
of the book De prnitatone 4 Chri ti—a book 
which, for three hundred years, has continued 
to be the favourite con npanion o f{ devotional 
readers of all communions and opinions— 
was Thomas a Kempis, a monk of ‘Lwyil, i 1 
Overyssel, memorable rst restorer of 
literature in the north of Europe, whose scho- 
lar Hegius was the preceptor of Erasmus. 
‘The legitimacy of Perkin Warbeck is a 
mere freak of paradoxical ingenuity. There 
would be no historical rtainty remaining, 
if it were possible to disbelieve such a con- 
temporary witness a ‘lore. 

‘The participation of Queen Mary in the 
murder of her husband is an historical faet, 
which never would have been Sesbd { her 
unparalleled reverses of fortune, the barbarity 
of her execution, and the magnanimity with 
which she sufiered and died, had not enabled 
her Catholic and Jacobite advocates to entice 
the generous sy mpathies of mankind into their 
service. 

‘The problem of the man with the iron 
mask seems to have been solved within these 
few months. 
specting lim have L: 


autnor 


. 
as the f 


s Sur a2homas 


All the official documents re- 

n published at Paris, 
from which it now appears, that the | 
Was Ercolo Matthioh, prime minister to the 
Duke of Mantua, who, having beeu bribed 
by Louis NIV. to sell the fortre <s of Casal 
Iv that monarch, in order to ODel) Piedinont 


risoner 


mast times Is of 


dee i? an interest as if 


Duty of 
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armies, 
the courts of 
appears to 


4 being discover- 


and pore to the French 
wards betrayed the secret to 
Vienna and Turtn, y whom he 
been bought of!; 

{ by new bribery and treac hery, he was in- 
veisled by D’Estrades to a place near the | 
frontiers of Dauphiné, and seized at that 
| arty ot under Catin: it, 
lit him prisoner to the Seahieiii 
where he was committed to the 
custo'ly of St. Mars, whom he followed in 
successive ernments of Exiles, the 
St. Marguerite, and the Bastile, in which 

t p srison Matthiol died in 17 an 
imapris onment of t! tirty-four years, The sto: 'y 
is thus deprived of the roimantic character 
which other explanations had given to it; 
but it is a new instance of the execrable po- 
icy with which Louis XIV. employed his 
ambassadors in sowing co ruption and divi- 
1! TS, uncei i the mask of 


bh qyt} amenys Preriey exeyer 
i H 4 Ci iat = 


' sehen 
wee Wills 
) , , 

Gra LoOtia 
aaa 
vor 


O3, aiter 


frien dship, 
A letter of Louvois to St. Mars, dates i5th 
May, 1679, is perhaps an unparalleled in- 


after- | 


duce a favourable e 


and in times of _ peace, | 


Stance of explicit injunctions im writing, from | 
a sovereign to his ollicer, to treat bis prisoner | 


with cru: Ity. The 
not that the prisoner be well treated! 
majesty does not wish that, except the neces- 
life, any thing sh ould | be given him 
to make him pass it agreeably!” The whole 
treatment of Matthioli appears to have flowed 
from revenve against an obscure individual: 
for the fortress of Casal was actually bought 
and received from the Duke of Mantua in 
1681, only two years after rrest: 
and as the i imprisonment was secret, it could 
mi- 


saries of 


* 


XT Ee 
sbatthniou s a 


7 


nave I) a Lc ho efle ct in fe lied Ine 
nisters by the example. 


thop 
Orvlit i 


and coarse depravity of the court which has 
so long enjoyed an undeserved reputi ition for 
refinement, so the history of the iron eae 
exemplifies the falsehood of Louis XLV., his 
contempt for the independence of nations, 
his treachery to absolute princes themselves, 
and his personal, deliberate, dark, and unre- 
lenting cruelty to the victims of his ambition 
and revenge. 

‘Itis peculiar to the question of the au- 
thorship of The Whole Duty of Man, that 
even the sex of the writer is dis uted. Tt is 
a question whether it was written by a dean 
of Christ Church. or by 2 baronet’s lady in 
Worcestershire. The methodical 
systematic spirit; the calinness approaching 
to coldness; the precision, clearness, 
elegant correctness of diction, which run 
through ail the tracts of the writer, neither 
correspond to the education of women in that 
age, Lor to their susceptible feelings at 


and 


tim e. Yet, in the long and able preface to 
that collection of tracts, in which tse author 


is spoken of in the third person. much labour 
and skill are employed in avoi iding © the natu- 
ral and usual employment of the personal 
pronouns, either of which must have referred 
exclusively to one sex, The writer of the 
preface (Dr. Fell,) was, therefore, certainly 
desirous that his readers should ascribe the 
tracts to a woman: and it is hard to conceive 
any wish but a repugnance to 
deceit.’ 


motive for this 


intention of the king is | 


His | 


NICLE 


eee —— — 


eee 

With regard to Icon Basilike, the reviewers 
do not appear to place much Teli ince upon 
the judgment of Dr. Wordsworth, and : 
themselves very clearly 
dispute :— 

‘But the main questions on which the 
‘whole dispute hinges, ts, whether 
and words of Lord C] 


ley 


State the matte ity 


the acts 
lerendon 1, of Lor ] Br) ‘is- 
tol, of Bishop Morley, of Charles If. ang 
James II., do not amount to a distinct ac- 
knowledgment of Gauden’s authorship, and 
whether an admission of that claim by these 
persons be not conclusive evidence of its foun- 
dation in truth. If these questions can be 
answered affirmatively, the other parts of the 
case will not require very long consideration. 
‘The Icon Basilike was intended to pro- 
effect during the kip ig"s 
trial; but its publication was retarded till 
some days after his death, by the jealous and 
rigorous precautions of the ruling -o 
The impression made on the public by 
work, which purported to convey the pe Mo 
and eloquent language of a dying king, could 
not fail to be very considerable; and, though 
its genuineness was from the beginning doubt- 
ed or disbelieved by some, it would have been 
wonderful and unnatural if unbounded faith 


‘in it had not become one of the fundamental] 





As the letters of the | 
ID " a or ee 
Muchess of Orleans throw open the gross | 





| articles of a royalist’s 


creed. Though mueh 
stress, therefore, is laid by Dr. Wordsworth 
on passages in anonymous pamphlets pub- 
lished before the Restoration, we can rec ard 
these as really no more than instances of the 
belief which must then have prevailed among 

that great majority of royalists who had no 
pee uliar reasons for doubt. Opinion, even 
when it is impartial, of the genuineness of a 
writing, given before its authenticity was se- 
riously questioned, and when the attention 
of those who gave the opinion was not strong- 
ly drawn to the subject, must be classed in 
the lowest specie s of historical evidence. 
One witness who bears testimony to a forg- 
ery, when the edge of his discernment is 
sharpened by dispute s, outweighs many whose 
language only indicates apassive acquiescence 
in the unexamined sentiments of their own 
party. It is obvious, indeed, that such testi- 
monies must be of exceedingly littie value; 


for every imposture, in any degree successful, 


must be able to appeal to the sm. 


he d even 


any | 


| sion of the sacrament being first taken by 


Without 
them, no question on such a subject could 
ever be raised, since it would be idle to ex- 
pose the spuriousness of what no one appear- 
ed to think authentic. 

‘Dr. Gauden, a divine of considerable ta- 
lents, but of a temporizing and interes sted 
character, was, at the beginning of the civil 
war, chaplain to the Earl of "Warwick, a 
Presbyterian leader; and in November 1640, 

after the close i imprisonment of | ord Strat- 
rsa preached a sermon before the House of 
& ommons, so agree ible to that assembly, 
that it is said they presented him with a sil- 
ver tankard—a token of their esteem which 
(if the story be true,) may seem to be the 
stronger for its singularity and unseemliness. 
His discourse seems to have contained a warm 
invective against the ecclesiastical policy of 
the court; and it was preached not only ata 
most critical time, but on the solemn occa- 
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whole house. As a reward for so conspicu- 
a service to the parliamentary cause, he 
coon after received the val uable living of 
Rocking in Essex, which he held through all 
the succeeding ols unges of government, for- 
bearing, of necessit y> to use the Liturgy, and 
e0! uplying with all the conditions which the 
jaw then required from the beneficed clergy. 

It has been disputed whether he took the co- 
venant, though his own evasive answers seem 
rather to confirm the opinion that he had. It 
may be true that he wrofe a Protest against 
the trial of the king in 1648, though it is said 
not to have been published till 1662; but 
even if it was published at the useful time, 
it never could have pretended to the same 
_ with the solemn Declaration of the 

Whole Presbyterian Clergy of London against 
the same proceeding, which, howev er, did not 
save them at the Restoration.’ 

Many curious particulars are given respect- 
ing Gauden, and the whole critique abounds 
with matters of the deepest interest. It is an 
elaborately-written historical fragment, and, 
in our minds, goes far to settle this long-con- 
troverted, though not exceedingly important 
point. One more extract, in whicia the pro- 
bable author, as well as the work itself, are 
critically considered, and we quit the subject: 

‘Conclusions from internal evidence have 
so ofien been contradicted by experience, that 
prudent jnquirers seldom rely on them when 
ihere are any other means of forming a judg- 
ment. But in such cases as the present, in- 
ternal evidence does not so much depend on 
the discussion of words or the dissection of 
sentences, as on the impression made by the 
whole composition, on minds long accustom- 
ed to estimate and compare the writings of 
different men in various circumstances. A 
single individual can do little more than de- 
scribe that impression; and he must leave it 
to be determined by expe rience, how far it 
agrees with the impressio is made on the 
minds of the majority of other men of similar 
qualifications. To us it seems, as it did to 
Archbishop Herring, that the Icon 1s greatly 
more like the work of a priest than a king. 
It has more of dissertation than effusion. It 
las more re ‘gular division and sys 
der than agree with the habits of the king, 
The choice. and arrange ement of words show 
a degree of care and neatness which are sel- 
dom attained but by a practise <1 writer. The 
views of men, and affairs ti 00, are rather those 
ofa bystander than an actor. They are chief- 
ly reflections, sometimes in themselves obvi- 
ous, but often ingeniously turned, such as the 
surface of events would suzzest to a spectator 
Not too deeply interested. It betrays none 
of those strong feelings which the most vigi- 
lant recard to gravity and dignity could not 
have uniformly banished from the composi- 
ton of an actor and a sufferer, It has no 
allusion to facts not accessible to any mode- 
Tately-informed man. though the king must 
have (sometimes rightly, ) thought that his 
Superior knowledce of affairs would enable 
him to correct vulcar mistakes. uf it be re- 
ally the private effusion of a man’s thoughts 
on himself and his own aff. urs, it would be 
the only writing of that sort in the world in 
Which it is impossible to select a trace of pe- 
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culiarities and weaknesses, partialities and 
dislikes, of secret ee of favourite idi- 
oms, and habitual familarnities 
Every thing is zpersone /, It consists eutire- 

ly ot generalities, while real writings of this 
sort never fail to be characterized by those 
minute and circumstantial touches, which par- 
ties deeply interested cannot, if they weuld, 
avoid. It is also very obser able, that the 
Icon dwells little on facts, where mistake 
might so easily betray it not to be the king’s, 
and expatiates in reasoning aud reflection, 
of which it is impossible to try the genuine- 
ness by any palpabl e test. Tire absence of 
every aliusion to those secrets, of which it 
would be very hard for the king himself 
wholly to conceal his knowledge, seems in- 
deed to indicate the hand of a writer who was 
afraid of venturing on ground where his ig- 
norance might expose him to irretrievable 
blunders. Perhaps also the want of ail the 
smaller strokes of character betrays a timid 
and faltering forger, who, though he ventured 
to commit a pious fraad, shrunk from an ir- 
reverent imitation of the royal feelings, and 
was wineng, after the great purpose was 
served, so to soften tie Imposture, as to leave 
his retreat open, and to retain the means, in 
case of positive detection, of representing the 
book to have been publishe d, as what might 


of expression 


be put into the king’s mouth, rather than as | 


what was actually spoken by him.’ 

The Gospel of St. John, in Latin, &c., by 
James Hamilton, is next examined; and we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting 
the truly witty, and not unfair observations, 
which introduce this gentleman :— 

‘We have 


nothing whatever to do with 


Mr. Hamilton personally. Ie may be the 
wisest or the weakest of men; most dexter- 
ous or most unsuccessful in on exhibition of 
his system; modest and prop f, OF prurient 
and pi reposterous in its commendation ;—by 
none of these considerations 1s his system it- 
self affected. 

‘The proprietor of Cl hing’s lozenges must 
necessarily have recours ie a newspaper, to 
rescue from oblivion the merit of his vermi- 
fuze medicines. In the same manner, the 
Amboyn: i tooth- powd Y 
The ie rald and The Morning Post. Unf 
tunately, the system ef Mr. Hamilton “wi 
been introduced to the world by the same 
means, and has exposed itsclf to those suspt- 
cions which hover over splendid discoveries 
of a 1 j 


syst 


— i pers, 
- i 


inite diversity 


: Sata. , Ln 
Cenius, qaetaned in tis 


sold in sealed boxes at an n 





the sti amp, and with an equitable discount 
for undelayed payment. 
‘It may have been 
m:iton to have had reco 
of making known his di scove ries, 
may not have had friends whose names at id 
authority might have attracted the notice O 
the public; but it is am sfastane to which 


tse to these means 
since ne 


his system has been subjected, and a cifh- 
culty which it has still to overcome. There 
is also a singular and son ewhat ludicrous 
condition of giving warranted lessons; by 
which is meant, we presume, that the money 
is to be returned, if the progress is not mad 
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pushes through all opposition, 


| vered in jt with 
(hammer, in short, 
| other men, and fina 
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' by books and lectucces, 


must depend = mn, 
A ie j 


and | 


—_gpe @ 
Mr. liamilton would protect himself from 
some swindling scholar, who having really 
learned all that the master professed to te , 
should counterfeit the crossest ignorance of 
the Gospel of St. John, and refuse to con- 
strue a single verse, or to pay a farthing? 
‘Whether Mr. tlamilton’s translations are 
good or bad, is nui the question. The point 
to determine is, whether very close interlin- 
eal translations are helps in learning a lan- 
cuage, not whether Mr. Hamilto yn has exe- 
cuted ‘these translations faithfully and judi- 
ciously. Whether Mr. HH: amilton is or is not 
tie inventor of the system which bears his 
name, and what his claims to originality may 


ich 


be, are also questions of very sec ond-rat? 
importance ; but they ment a few observa 
tions. That man is not ihe discoverer of any 


art who first says the thing; but he who says 
it so long, and so loud, and so clearly, that 
he compels m: a to hear him 

Who is so deeply imy L with the import- 
ance of the discovery, that he will take 
denial, but, at the risk of fortune and tame, 
and is deter- 
inined that what he thinks he has disc overed 
shall not perish for want of a fairtrial. Other 
persons had noticed t! tof ec 
producing light; but worried the 
town with bad English for three wint: 
fore he could attract any serious attention ta 
his views. Many persons broke stone before 
Macadam; but “Macadam felt the 
more strongly, stated it ! 
greater tenacity, wielded hits 
with greater force than 
lly succeed, in bringing 
his plan into general use. 

* Literal translations are not only not used 
in our public schools, but are geuerally dis- 
countenanced in them. A literal translation, 
or any translation of a si 1 con- 
traband article in English schools, which a 
school-master would instantly s ret as a 
custom-house officer would a barrel « 

Mr. ilamilton, on the —— hand, maintains, 
all boys ought to 
be allowed to work with “ite ral translations, 
and that it is by far the best method of learn- 
ing alanguage. If Mr. Hamilton's system 

ist, it is sad trifling to der y his claim to 
gin lity, by stating that Mr. Lo “y ‘te 
ey the same thing, or that others have satd 
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the sane thing a century earlier than [famil- 
peed They Lave all said it so feebly, that 
their observations have passed silentio; 
and if Mr. Hamilton sueceeds tn being heard 
and followed, to him be the glory,—because 


~ 


and the 
advantage.’ 

It appears that Mr. Ifamilton ditfers fr 
authorities as to the advantages 
, from emulation. We had al- 
hat old and general experience 
nd doubt the etheac [ 


Mr. HU. 


wavs fancied t 


had establish 1 


this incentive to impro' emepnt; but 
thinks diderently, 1 The Edinburzh Re- 


view SIVS,— 


‘We have before said, that the Hamilton- 


ian system must not depend upon Mr. Ha- 
mnilton’s methed of carrying it into execu- 
tion: for instance, he banishes from his 
schools the etfects of emulation. The boys 
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do not take each other's places. This, we 
think, 1s a sad absurdity. A cook might as 
well resolve to make bread without fermen- 
tation, as a pedagogue to carry on a schoo! 
without emulation. It must be a sad doughy 
lump without this vivifying principle. \ hy 
are boys to be shut out from a class of fecl- 
ings to which society owes so much, sd up- 
on which their conduct in future life 1 
they are worth any thing.) be 
structed. 


must (if 
' SO closely con- 
Poet A. writes verses to outshine 
poet 8. Philosopher C. sets up roasting Ti- 
tanium, and boiling Chromium, that he may 
be thought more of than philosopher D. Mr. 
Jackson strives to outpaint Sir Thomas: Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge to ove rspeak Mr, Can- 
ning ; and so society gains cood chemists, }o- 
, painters, speakers, and orators; and why 

are not boys to be emulous as well as men?’ 
The remainder of this number is occupied 
with—A Consideration of the Late Crisis 
the Money Market; Lingard’s 7th and § 
Volumes of the History of England; a Pa- 
risian work, entitled Mceurs Administratives 
pour faire Suite aux Observations sur les 
Meeurs et les Usages Francais au Commence- 
ment du 16me Siecle; Denham’s Travels and 
Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa: 
and a review of the Life and Remains of Dr. 
Clarke; from all of which we should have 
been happy to quote, but hase already ex- 
tended this notice farther than we originally 
intended. ° 
The presenti number bas con 
the opinioi i 


fire ne Te us 
, that it will be long before Fate 





this time, have relinguished all hove of 1 re- 
ceiving a fit poetic wreath for their ac! hieve- 
ments on that ensanguined field; and, if we 


| know any thing of the pablic min d, it is not 
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we 


permits our trusty a nd well-beloved cousin } 


of Albemarle Street to hold undivid 
session of the field of criticism. 
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Waterloo ; or, the British Minstrel. 4 Poein. 
in Five Cantos. By Henry _ IRAD- 
FIELD. pp. 216. London, 1826. Simp- 
kin and Marshall. 

To us it appears rather too Late in the day, to 

make Waterloo the subject of a poem. 

field where § blood was poured like water,’ 

a victorious field.—in which the first man of 
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lis day was overthrown, and his power for 
ever annihilated, modern history has written 
it on the page to which we must frequently 
recur; and memory enshrines it as the most 
important occurrence of our annals. But 
still we must repeat our opinion, that the 
writer who now chooses this theme for his 
inuse, voluntarily encounters disadvantages of 


+ 


the most overwhelming nature. 


AS a 


ife has to ! 


— with an = exhausted suly ct and | 
vorn-out sympathies ; and = ndid, indeed, | 
nust be his pos ual ability, if he can reani- | 
mate the one and re-exe:t a other. Po- 
etry should lay hold of such subjects at the | 
instant,— she should invest ‘ie mwith her d 
tinguishing halo, and hallow them with her | 


1.3 


 dckedeel 


immortalizing touch, while the he 
excited, and the feelings newly 
‘Toen it is, when the 
once easily and permanently affected, that 
poetry sh ould step in, and cons: 
The hour, 
When the wizard shows hi 
The hour of micht 
Which none may show b 


be ide the 


+? 
Cla 


¢ > 
ic—- 


and mastery 
ut only he. 
warrior: of Waterloo must, by 


Mt Mmacination may be ati + 


just now that it is anx 


encounter eél- 
subject. In 


ious to 


ther prose or verse upon that 


fact. the battle of Waterloo was not mere fa- 
tal to Napol ‘on himself ; han to the poe ts 


i 
ny} »nted to celebrate it. Wha it mise- 


rable spe | Wi 1s upoa it, which, cra: nping ge- 
‘ing faney, rendered their pe as 
so impotent? Even the ch ivalric Seott, to 
whom the description of a battle, and ail its 
flashing and startling concomitants, would 
em to be a matter of perfect ease, failed 
evrecriously. Southey, too, though naturally 
under the influence ef more powe rf stimu- 
lants than any other ariee (for who could 
be expected to do such justice to England's 
greatest battle as its leureat’) was, if pessi- 
stil! less suecessful than Sir Walter Scott. 


who att 


nius and fetter 


The present writer may, perhaps, deem it 
matter of coneratulation, rather than con- 
dolement, that he experiezces similar mis- 
fortune in su ch worshipful society. The 
only lines worthy of the theme, which we 
can reecal to memory, are to be found in 
the third | eanto of C inilde Semssegene and it is to 
be reoret = t! iat 1. nor ‘on did not himself 


e Say to per i 
muicoty 
With re nect to 
Minstrel, we hy: 


m a task nse h had preved too 
for the talents of his contemporaries. 
Waterloo, or the British 
ve oniy briefly to remark, 
that it is avowedly the pro duction of a young 
author: and we hould | ye not more wanting 
in our duty to him than to our readers, if we 
did not candidly state, that it affords not the 
distant promise of poetic: ul ability. 
Having industriously sought, in this loa; 
poem, for eve passage which the author ‘ey 
elf en not blush to see transferred into 
ur pages, we have dat the conclusion 
with out succeeding in the search; that con- 
clusion, th 
substantiate t! 
© Thus closed this fatal, dreadful fray, 
Thus closed this great teiuinphal day ; 
A day of which our sons shall hear, 
With the proud feelings that endear 


most 


syuerg 
al aay 


1e justice of Our opinion :-— 


The petriot to his home: its name 
Shall dwell unon the list of Fame, 


Till this fair iste, with all her worth, 
Shall have heen sve the fae 0} earth 3 
Or as with mighty Rome, till she 

Lies buried in dark mystery. 

Albi it, Oo a this fight alone 

Woes I. pa a é l *, happir SS Ant ti OE 
Denendcnt—her weelih and powe: 
Were centred in this ful hour ; 
"Tn @ Ri I 5 “Ut ef fruug ‘y 
By Briton, foeman, and bf; 

Rach stood his ie less of life, 
S ood mait C(O Mur, 2 Bi fi 9 
hill the wid rk of death was d Nie, 
And Albion’s | the « had won; 
was nob! OAL Ud, but G Ura SO, 
Phe held displays lone scene oi woe. 
ihe bat 1 ‘ld, the gory plain, 

Was wide o’erspiead with beroes slain ; 
Nivriads of warriors, who had stood 
In arnis amid the crimsun thood 3 

Wi vi lie Livi l 7? prow §8 WT Te, 

A l the « non, bra? l, and cp ars: 
Who here had nobly sought for fame, 
Were now no mc eir only nam¢ 


vefore, we will quote, in order to | 
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Remained for History's page to tell, 

That in an honour’d cause they fell. 

Here lay they mingled, side by side, 

Where erst they fought, and | led, and died ; 

The daring Scot and Briton brave 

e left in one sad lonely grave, 

Now took their last long silent re sty 

ind earth's cold breast 
Rest, noble heroes! vest awhile! 

Life! life hereafter, yet may smile 

Immortal on you. Sleep, sleep on! 

Rest now within your earthly tomh ; 


Your friends, your country, all shall weep > 


W é€Teé 


eath, upon the 


Peace to your souls! in pe 
Peace to your shades! the 
Sleep, warriors, sleep, the « 

Harnestly, and ina 
would we adcvise this ‘ British 
hang his harp upen the willow. Sorry are we 
to say, that there is not the slichtest chance 
of his awakening any strain that will be worth 
the hearing, or that will in any shape repay 
him for his labour. 


(LCE > ROW gle ep. d 
thre id of li fe ze wun’ 
} } ° ; 
ad el, the di d 28 done” 
Be 
Kind 


minstrel’ to 


spirit of real nec 





truth, a Novel. By the Author of Nothing. 
3 vols. royal 12mo. London, 1826. Hunt 
and Clarke. 

ABULFAZEL tells us, that, in consequence of 
every sect becoming infatuated with its par- 
ticular doctrines, ‘ animosity and dissention 
paera; and each man, deeming the tenets 
of his faith to be the dictates of truth itself, 
aims at the destruction of all others; vilities 
reputation, stains the earth with blood, and 
has the vanity to suppose that he is perform- 
ing meritorious actions. Ifthe voice of rea- 
son was attended to, mankind would be sen- 
sible of their error, and lament the weakness 
which misled them to interfere in the con- 
cerns of each other? The perusal of Truth 
ecalled to memory the above remark ; anda 
viruient, but vapid attack, which a contem- 
porary h: 1s made u pon this nove 1, induces us 
further to observe, that the kind of ph jloso- 
phical spinit with which this work is filled 
has been ever of the most essential service to 
religion, inasmuch as it has tended invariably 
to the destruction of superstiiion and fanati- 
cism, and to the inculeation of tolerance and 
religious freedom. Weare not now incl lined 
iscuss the propriety of introducing _ 0- 
logical nee inte » works of the kind befo: 
us: but if the wtra has been allowed and en- 
couraged to do this, liy not the liberal? For 
our own parts, being earnest searchers after 


to d 


and lovers of truth, we rejoice at these dis- 
1, acl- 


s, and cannot on anticipate muci 
rom their proseci ation. 
ranted ti Lik iat 
“ue 


cussion 

- i Jd f 
Vahtage to the work 
Let not our readers ie it for 


a ee 
acree with the sentiments wiicn the 
" Ll; 


i ’ ~ rere . e : . ‘ ey a 17 
thor of j ruth has viven to his heroine, liza 


avow- 


beth: : 


ed wi 


iti s sufficient for us that they ar ' 
h cat dour, and defended with mode- 
wn ne and since rity. It is too late to dream 
of fettering men’s minds, and wrapping te 
best facultics of their souls in prejudice and 
bigotry. When men have been b old enough 
to encounter the most important of all sub- 
jects, and intelligent enough to form opinions 
upon those subjects, shall they not have cou- 
rage enou: ahs to express gnd maintain them / 


= 


The weak may tremble, and the bigotted turn 





of 
shake n not; certain that, from the shock 
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pale, before this collision of inte lect, but we 
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systems and the wreck of sects, truth will arise 
only the more lovely, the more triumphant. | 
We have been much amused by a contro- | 
ween the publisher of Truth, a re-' 


‘that work in the Examiner, and the { 


yersy bet 
viewer ol 
contemporary to whom we have already al- | 
luded. That the latter should have brought | 
forward ridiculous, though irritating charges | 
of ‘baseness and contemptible artifice,’ sur- | 
prised us not at all; and the public needs no : 
assistance from us to be enabled to trace the | 
source of such accusation. Buta truce to the } 
squabbles of these gentlemen; it is time now | 
that we should turn to Truth. | 
Elizabeth Evanshaw is the daughter of a | 
pair somewhat unsuitably allied ; the gentle- | 
man being a liberal episcopalian,—the lady, | 
a bigoted presbyterian. The effect of this op- | 
position of sentiment is speedily discernible | 
inthe conduct of the child. Tortured and | 
disgusted by the absurd cruelty and intole- 
rance of her mother, she quickly, and not un- 
naturally, learns to distrust the religious sen- 
timents of that mother; and her father soon 
discovers that his Elizabeth, young as she is, 
has already dared to think for herself. Asa 
late, though the only effectual remedy, he 
determines upon placing her under the care | 
of atutor who shall be neither a violent Whig, | 
Tory, nor incipient atheist. Such an indi- | 
vidual he finds in Mr. Cruikshanks :— 
‘This person was the son of a Scotch cler- | 
gyman, who had been destined by a bustling | 
mother for trade, and by a quiet dull father 
for his own profession. But nature, in the | 
shape of a very delicate constitution, ending 
in confirmed rickets, put a stop to both plans. 
What could be done with poor Edward! 
Unfit for the views of either father or motier; 
unfit for the soberest exercises of his brothers 
and sisters, he was left to mope in a corner 
and to work out his own temporal existence. 
Mild, contemplative, and unobtrusive, he 
created a world for himself; and he was but | 
too happy when an unclaimed volume was | 
left in his possession until he had made its | 
contents his own. It is scarcely possible to | 
tell how he acquired a knowledge of even the | 
most ordinary branches of education, and al- | 
most inconceivable that he should have got | 
beyond these; but, at the age of fifteen, he | 
was the best scholar in the house, and at se- | 
venteen, his mother began to talk of Edward | 
teaching a school. Anxious to please, and 
perhaps not unwilling to escape froma house 
in which he was little better than a stranger, 
he essayed the plan pointed out; but his ge- 
huine worth, great as it was, formed an ina- | 
dequate counterpoise to a small and very de- 
formed person, and he quickly perceived, | 
that he had not the power of commanding | 
respect amongst thirty or forty rude boys. | 
Ile abandoned this scheme in disgust, and | 
returned to his unwelcome home. Various 
scanty and precarious situations had for twen- | 
ty-five years kept soul and body together, | 
When Mr, Evanshaw observed him one day 
Standing at a bookstall. He could not help | 
hte. an attentive eye on the pale meagre | 
ne before him, into which a gleam of almost 
*therial animation was thrown while in the act 
- contemplating an old octavo volume. Air. 
‘Vanshaw pretended to examine some other | 
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books, while he was, in fact, astonished by 


' the rapt attention with which the littl man 


was perusing the fourth Georgic; and, ob- 
serving that it was in the original language, 





y . | 
he resolved to watch the farther motions of | 


this starved-looking scholar.’ 


As, next to the heroine, Mr. Cruikshanks | 
° . . | 
is the most carefully-drawn character in the | 


novel, we shall devote a further space to the 
description of his sensations on finding him- 
self settled in the family, to which he had 
been thus accidentally introduced :-— 
‘When Mr. Cruikshanks found himself 


‘established at Evanshaw Hall, he was like 


one who is just waking from a delightful 
dream, and who courts sleep, that the illusion 
may not be dispelled. Tis first interview 
with Mr. Evanshaw ; the engagement enter- 





ed into; his free and liberal interchange of | 


ideas with an expanded and somewhat ro- 
mantic mind ; his preparations for his jour- 
ney, the journey itself, attended by every 


thing which, on Mr, Evanshaw’s part, could | 


make it agreeable ; his arrival at a beautiful 


place, where all appeared to be peace, ease, | 


and luxury, might be called the tirst part of 


his dream, and from which he felt a terror of | 


being roused. When Mr. Evanshaw left 
him for the night, after showing him his bed- 
room, and asmall study appropriated to him- 


self, he felt the late hurry of his ideas subside 


into a melaucholy train of thinking. “ Sure- 
ly,” said he to himself, ‘¢ this cannot be real! 
It cannot be that I, who had neither wit nor 
sufficient good looks to give me an cqual 
place with my happy brothers and sisters ; 


that I, who have never hac learning or talent — 


enough to procure me beiter wages than those 
of a hind, should all at once be transported 
to ascene like this! [am even prevented 


from feeling any fear of the future by this | 


bond for a hundred a-year, happen what will 
to my noble employer or his interesting 
child.” As if to certify himself that all was 
real, he took up a candle, and examined the 
books in the next room, of which he found a 
greater number than even the often recollect- 
ed stores of his father’s musty closet. He 
next looked at a few paintings which adorned 
the walls of his study, and began to feel still 


more assured that he was under an illusion, | 
on finding them to be beautiful representa- | 


tions of some of the 

the Arabian Nights. ‘ Alas!” said he, * I 
am dreaming of Aladdin; of the sleeper 
awakened ; and of the unhappy prince who 


dashed his foot against the fatal talisman. If 


all this is reality, may God of his infinite 
mercy give me mental and bodily strength, 


that [ may fit mysel. ior the proper discharge | 


of my duty, and so prove my gratitude to 
Ifeaven and my generous benefactor.” 

‘Mir. Cruikshanks, in a general way, 
thought so little about himself, that he was as 
free from a dread of contempt or neglect, as 
from vain and fantastic hopes of distinction. 
Iie was gratified by the notice of Mr. Even- 
shaw, because he contemplated in that per- 


son what he supposed to bea perf ct model | 


of human nature in its best state: but he did 
not consider his patron's kindness as Sprino- 


' ing either Irom compassion or from a sense 


of his felt all the charm ot 


! 
own merits. he 


most striking scenes in | 


the effect, while the simplicity of his charac- 
ter prevented any investigation of the cause. 
Thus constituted, he was slow in observing 
the cold unkind manner of Mrs. Evanshaw, 
and the cutting supercilious one of Miss 
Cockburn: and Mr. Evanshaw had winced 
under both on his friend’s account for some 
weeks, betore it occurred to the unsuspecting 
tutor that they were in the slightest degree 
uncivil. Something ofthe sort at last glanced 
across his mind; but it gave him little con- 
cern. Conscious of having done them no 
harm, and consequently of not deserving any 
evil at their lands, the only effect it produced, 
was that of spending less time in their com- 
pany, which procured lim a larger portion of 
his patron's.’ 

in Miss Cockburn, the presbyterian lady 
of the house finds a zealous auxiliary; and 
all the plans of Mer. Evanshaw, for redeem- 
ing the mind of his daugiter from its intole- 
rable slavery, seem upon the point of being 
bated :— 

‘About this time, Mr. Cruikshanks’ 
thoughts found a much more interesting and 
alarming subject of anxiety than could possi- 
bly have been produced by the contemptble 
taunts of two ill-natured women; though, to 
contess the trnth, Miss Cockburn was not al- 
ways destitute of wit. Ile observed that Eli- 
zabeth, instead of meeting him in her own li- 
brary, (the place of study,) with cheerfulness, 
and entering into the subject before them 
with avidity, had become dull and inert. At 
first he supposed some accident the cause of 
this—“ eople are not always alike ;"—the 
third and fourth day, he thought her Inssitude 
lasted long ; and on the fifth, as if by chance, 
he placed a chair for her dir 
to the light; when, without an absolute seru- 
tiny, he perceived that her face was pale, her 
eyes red, and that her mouth had that motion 
about its corners, which, particularly in a 
child, betokens an uneasy mind, ‘ My 
dear Miss Evanshaw,” said he, “ are you not 
well?” She made no answer, and he saw 
that she was afraid to trust her voice. He 
knew, from experience, that there were times 
in which mental application, even to him who 
delichts in it, 1s agony; and it might well be 
that a child, just turned of eight, had found 
a daily application of three hours to study, 
of chictly an intellectual kind, too much. 
Ile had often said to himself, that he would 
never forget the misery of his infancy and 
boyhood; when even his parents ( vuld not 
understand his feelings, and when the rest 
of the family imagined that to be peevish 
discontent and indolence, which was the sad 
efiect of bodily intirmity. ‘1 can never be 
blessed with a family of my own, (he would 
think,) but should Providence ever commit to 
inv care a sickly boy, with what chariness 
should I guard all his feelings!” 
served to recall to his mind those carly vows; 
and, stepping to a window, he said, ‘* This is 
a beautiful day, Muss Evanshaw; on the 


fourth of December wi 


? 
ctiy ¢ P] osite 
. ‘ 


4 — 
Aan instant 


cannot exnect man 
! t m y 


sucu for some time; I think we shall take a 

‘ ih _ ill y Cpl tle ines when 

Orcacerin’ u Nol €s, siiec TOs tro n her sed ; 

ind said, ** Oi! no, that will be worse! 
¢.Yorse than what!’ 
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*“T cannot tell.” 

‘« Alas!” thoucht he, “the child is dis- 
tracted in her mind. Shall I 
father, my dear?” 

‘To this she made no opposition. When 
Mr. Evanshaw came in, she went up to him, 
and said, “My dear father, I] was born to 
p! lague you. I am sorry to tell you what it 
is that has made me very diso bliging just 
now, and very stupid for some days, and | 
was determined not to vex you; but Mr. 
Cruikshauks has found it out.” 

‘« What has he found out, my dear Eliza- 
beth ?”’ 

‘ «That something is the matter.” 

*« And what is it?” 

‘“ My mother and Miss Cockburn are 
angry with me, because | am so much in 
this room, and because I cannot learn Miss 
Coc'burn’s tasks.” 

‘What tasks? She teaches you nothing 
but music and drawing!” 

*** But she says I must learn questions and 
psalms every day, and that I am a very 
wicked girl, because I never say what she 
gives me correctly.” 

‘“« Mr. Evanshaw made no reply, but de- 
sired that Miss Cockburn might come to 
him. After very politely handing ber a 
chair, he said, ‘1 am sorry, Miss Cockburn, 
to tind that, for some days, Elizabeth has 
appeared dull and indifferent about her stu- 
dies with her tutor; and she has very reluct- 
antly been induced to confess that she is un- 
happy, because she cannot learn correctly 
some tasks you assigi: io her.” 

‘To not say, sir, that she cannot; 
will not. We have heard her every night, 
for two months past, converse with you an d 
Mr. Cruikshanks on the subjects she had 
been studying with him through the day, and 
she does this not only like a person of under- 


she 


standing even b eyond her years, but like one | 


who is fond of what she has been engaged in. 
Is it not surprising, then, that only in such 
things as concern her soul's eternal salvation, 
she should be dull, dogged, and obstinate ?”’ 

** And pray how does learning a few 
psalms and a catechism concern her eternal 
salvation’ Does she not read the Scriptures 
every day’ Is she not acquainted with 
the commandments of God? Are not the 
finest moral passages daily selected for her 
perusal’ And why load her memory and 
tax her talents with learning by rote those 
things which she studies so regularly in the 
abstract ?”’ 

‘« Abstract! moral passages! Woes me, 
Mr. Evanshaw, I am grieved to think how 
entirely you are in the dark. QO! that the 


send for your | 


paced the room for five minutes, 
| rang with a sort of subdued passion. 








limits of your interference, and if I find them 
exceeded, must dispense with your fectiaee 
services.” 

‘The lady thought reply dangerous, as she 
had no wish to quit so comfortal ble a situa- 
tion, and retired to vent her chagrin to Mrs. 
Evanshaw, who more than condoled with 
her. 

‘<< Pray,” said Mr. E., ‘when had Miss 
Cockburn time for these tasks ?” 

‘“ Tn the morning.” 

‘** At what hours ?” 

«« From seven till eight I read the Bible, 
and repeated, but very ill, psalms and hymns 
and the catechism ; and, from eight till half- 
past nine, I worked.’ 

‘“ Worked! W hat at?’ 

‘¢ A shirt for you.’ 

+“ Ny ! a shirt for me! Ifeavens! 
hew much have you dene ?” 

‘« Very little, for I never did it right, and 
then IL was punished, and the work opened 
out.”” 

«* Punished! Who punished you ?” 

«© Niss Cockburn.” 

©“ And how ?” 

‘Elizabeth cast down her eyes and re- 
mained silent. 

‘Tell me, my dear; surely she did not 
presume to —-— say, Elizabeth, how did she 
punish you ?” 

«« She struck me.’ 

‘Struck you!” He 





rose from his seat, 
and then 
“Tell 


Mrs. Evanshaw and Miss Cockburn I wish 


'to speak wit! hthem.’ 


‘They soon appeared, nothing loth; the 
governess expecting concessions, and the 1; idy 
fresh trials, which she chose to fancy persecu- 
tions ; and which were to her like holy water 
to the soul of a Catholic. 
chairs to both, and after a pause, he said, * I 
imagined, Mrs. Evanshaw, that you knew 
how Mr. Cruikshanks and had chalked out 
the disposal of Elizabeth’s time, and that her 
mornings, that is, before breakfast, were to be 
left entirely to herself, either to be spent in 
taking exercise, in looking over her lessons 
for Mr. Cruikshanks, or in any other way 
that she pleased. Was it by your orders 
that, in these cold mornings, she spent an 
hour and half at her need! 


°° fF acreed with her coverness in thinking | 
this conveyance, and in occasionally sweep- 


that, like other young people, she should 
learn to work.” 

* And you authorised Miss Cockburn to 
strike—(I wonder I can utter the degrading 
word)—you authorised her to punish 


| Evanshaw asa West Ind di in planter does his 


ta 
kas 


scales would fall from your eyes, and that; unhappy wretched slave ! 


you could see the true tree of life! Do vou 
suppose that God, who has done so much for 


OU am”? 


be silent on a subject which concerns only | 


| 
{ 
: ' 
** Miss Cockburn, I must entreat you to; should again push me to extremities. 


‘Certainly [did! ‘Tie that spareth the 
rod, hateth the child,’ and—” 

“Tam sorry, Mrs, Evanshaw, that you 

I felt 
happy that mm Muss Cockburn you had got a 


myself; and I must beg leave to ask, who companion to your taste, and who, I hoped, 
sanctioned you to exercise over my daughter | was capable of te aching Miss Evanshaw two 


such authority 7 . 


| br: anches of education; but Iwill never, with 


“= He 'r excellent mother, and my own con- ! my knowledge, keep any person in my house 
j;who is capable of coolly, deliberately, and 


science.’ 
‘Well, then, I absolve your conscience ; 


, 


systematically abusing trust: you will, there- 


- [ shall settle with Mrs. Evanshaw the | fore, pay Miss C ockburn a full year’s salary ; ; 


I{e presented | 


' 
j 
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and whenever it entirely suits her conveni- 
ence, my carriag se shall conduct her to the 
first post town.’ 

‘Mr. Cruikshanks had been a silent specta- 
tor of the whole scene: he would have with. 
drawn, but as the conference related to his 
pupil, he felt at a loss what to do ; which be- 
ing observed by Mr. Evanshaw’s quick eye, 
he desired him to remain. After the ladies 
were gone, Mr. Evanshaw walked backward 
and Seicagi for some time, and at last ex- 
claimed, ‘* Well! chance did more for me in 
regard to a tutor than all the professors in 
Edinburg h; ; I shall trust to the same deity for 
a gov erness. 

Mr. Evanshaw dies, and his widow unable 
to force from Elizabeth a avowal of a belief 
of doctrines at which her conscience revolts, 
behaves towards her with such excessive ri. 

gidity, that she at length resolves to leave 
the house of her forefathers, and procure sub. 
sistence by the exertion of her talents. In 
consequence of this determination, our hero- 
ine becomes an instructress in several fa- 
milies, whose manners and peculiarities are 
hit off with exceeding skill; and in all of 
these she has occasion to evince that high 
sense of moral propriety, which many find it 
so difficult to account for, when existing with- 
out the pale of their individual sects. 
following description of one of the families i 
which her dependent situation compels ak 
to seek pupils, possesses much of the tact and 
power of Galt:— 

‘Mrs. M‘Tack and her family were, in 
their own estimation, very busy people, that 
is, they wasted hours on the work of mo- 
ments; having servants, but doing the work 
of servants ; ordering, ‘but executing their 
own orders, or as it frequently happens mar- 
ring their execution. With three mistresses 
in the house, it might be said to be without 
any, from the state of familiarity they lived 
in with their domestics; and with three fe- 
male servants, they might be said to have 
none. The time of a mother and two almost 
grown-up girls was spent in half working and 
in looking on, except that portion of it which, 
as we said before, was spent in expectation, 
when two, if not the whole, might be seen 
gazing from one window or another. The 
cart had been looked for, and wearied for 
before it had well arrived at [faddington ; 
and the day had been spent in looking for 


ing hy dusting for “the miss.” At last, 
Jess and Kate had stood like statues 
ing is last hour, they cried out in an amazi ed 
tone. * Mother! as sure as death, there's a 
pi se turned up Deadman’s ; Path.” 
‘Tout ye fuile, what wed a chaise do 
there, it has nae outlet but our house.’ 





‘«* Nae matter, but the chaise has taken 
the last turn———I wager it’s the young laird 
come fra e his travels—he'll be coming for his 

rears.’ 


«« Arrears, ye fuile! ye pretend to be 
genteel like the Miss Wurclaws, and ye 
dinne ken arrears ; but nae matter, ye ere 
father’s aye ready.”’ 


Ave, but he'll crudge for a’ that,” (said 
a little one who had just entered. ) 7m 
mother. ) The 


‘« Woud back (said the 
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My sang | hae carried ye on his back, then have it came round from examining a few glossy 
chesnut ringlets which had strayed from be- 


neath Miss Evanshaw’'s riding hat, and lay- 
ing her hand on Elizabeth's arm, exclaimed, 
‘** Til roar mysel to death if ye gang awa.” 
‘The fluttered, care worn face of the mr- 
ther, with the rapid, unmeaning gaze of the 
two elder girls, had already almost forced 
a smile from Elizabeth, which this energetic 
and ludicrous appeal converted into an un- 
controllable laugh. 
‘“ Now (said Mrs. M‘Tack, laying both 
her hands on Miss Evanshaw’s,) | see you've 
| ta’en a fancy to our Carly, and I’m sure ye 








—— 
aird! it’s a young liddy ! } 
{ that’s the governess as ye ca her, ye er|to be said that a postchaise was at John 
fther will be mad at sic extravagance. M‘Tack’s door.” | | 

‘The chaise door was opened ; out stepped ‘«T have again to regret my being the 
Miss Evanshaw, vhile the spectators, with | cause of so much vexation ; and I beg there 
mouths as open as their eyes, were literally | may be no blame cast upon the poor man, 
wnt in eagerness to devour the stranger, | for he urged me —_—_—_—-”’ 
that by running to the door, which | § “ Puir! he’s far frae puir, and a very 
‘ | respective man he is, and weel unnuked ; his 
grand-mother was my mother’s aunt, and 
I’m no sure but what he’s a relation o’ ye’er 
ane friend Mrs. M‘Gregor—Na, I’m wrang, 
she’s a cousin by the mother’s side—how- 
ever, he’s far frae puir ” 


young | 


| 
' 
| 


equiti 
fora tting, : 
no delicacy prevented, they could have seen 
stil] better. 
66 Mercy! she’s fine,” said the mother. 
¢< Sic a bony cratur!’’ (said the little one, 
who stood squeezed at the only front win- 
dow, under the load of mother and sisters. ) 
7 wuniia leave us. 











«« Ae, sic a white hand! Mother, look ! 
she’s geeing the man sillar—its white! yen 
twre—l'm sure she’s ge’en him twae shillins !”’ 

«« T’se warrant her a fuile, and a thought- 
less yen too (said the old lady)—and that’s 
only to himsel— the postily, as they ca’ him. 
But she’ll see whae will pay the rest.” 

‘It now occurred to the young ladies, that 
it would be as well to open the parlour door, 
and give ingress to the stranger, whoever she 
mieht be; for Mrs. M‘Tack still had a lin- 
cering hope, that she was not the expected 
governess. They now saltied forth into the 
jobby, or rather passage; the little one, who 
had been kept in the rear, owing to her 
unfavourable situation, peeping through the 
interstices between her mother and sisters; 
Mrs. M‘Tack’s impetuosity in supplying the 
place of etiquette, she kept in front, and was 
ready with ** ifow d’ye do, miss? I sup- 
nose ~ QO! yes, this will tell us—come 
in—it’s a coldish day, but ye wadna be very 
cauld in a chaise.” 

‘“ Mother (said the eldest girl) read the 
letter, favoured by”: 

‘t's nae great favour, whun she was 
comin at any rate.” 

‘“ Dear mother, it’s the fashion; I saw 
Miss Wurclaw directing a letter the t’other 
day, and it was honoured by Mr. Crawford.” 

‘* Gae way, it’s an emt to pit honour out 
0’ the fashion—honoured by Sandy Craw- 
ford’s son, though he be a writer 
What will this werid come to!” 

‘“ Mother !” 

‘Ye need na mother me, I kened breedin 
afore ye was born O! aye, I see its 
joust you. But what for did ye come ina | 
chaise? Did ye miss the cart, or what?” 

‘Miss Evanshaw was shocked by such 
hrutatity, and questioned with herself in what 

















lan >) 4 c ~ , . , 
stape to answer any thing so rude. To ex- 


‘**T meant no reproach, ma‘am, to any 


one: I merely wished to vindicate the inn- 
keeper.” 


‘* Mercy ! (said Mrs. M‘Tack, looking . 


out of an end window) if there’s no the fal- 
low leedin the horses into the stable: rin, 


Kate, and see what he meens.”’ 

‘<< T’ll ring the bell, mother.” 

‘< Til ring ye; I'll have that bell broken 
to bits; rin whun I bid ye.” 

‘Tlowever, Kate was not used to obe- 


the postilion meant to give his horses a feed. 


*“ For the love of God (said Mrs. 
M‘Tack) yoke ye’er horses; ye'er come only 
six miles, if the gude man catch ye, he'll 
turn doors out at windows.” 

‘“ The horses maun rest a bit: six mile 
here and six mile there, is twel, and that’s 
twa mair than the ordinar stage ; besides, 
they're lang miles.” 

‘The man was not to be moved, and find- 
ing, by some strange accident, the corn chest 
open, he gave his horses an abundant feed, 
while Mrs. M‘Tack first looked to all the 
points in the compass, and then returned to 
the parlour in a state equally compounded 
of fear and anger. 

** T am happy (said Elizabeth) that the 
chaise is not gone, as [ shall return to Had- 
dington immediately.” 

*“ And what for?” 

‘“ Because my arrival seems to give so 
much uneasiness, and on a score too that 
promises more; for I fear that I am not 
adapted to the habits of this place, and 
I should, by remaining for even a short 


faction. 


I'll not hear ye speak, and 
I'll explain every thing to your entire satis- 
I see very plainly, that ye’er joust 
what I jealoused, a wie over fine for us; but 
then, we want to turn fine too; no to forget 
oursels, but joust to get a smach 0° gentility. 


There is nothing in this world but ups and 


downs—ye've came down a bit, and we're 
rising up. I know that, get whae we wull, 


there must be something wrang, owr muckle 
-o’ this, and owr little o’ that; and its as weel 


dience; and her mother, waiting for no re- | 
sponse to the bell, flew out, aud found that | 


aud better to keep what is sae weel recom- 
mended. On the other hand, we are not 


exactly what ye wad like; but we'll get used 


tage to Esau. 


time, be only a cause of trouble and incon- | 


venience.”’ 
‘“ No, Miss Evanshaw, out of this house 
ye dinna stir. It shall not be said that ye 


plain, she felt beneath her—to be contempt- | was frightened away. What would my cou- 


uous, was foreign to her nature ; and while 


$ic paused, the question was repeated. 


| 
' 


6 66 


Am sayen, did ye miss the cart, or did 
the linch-pin come out, and ye fell in wie a 
retour by the road—or how ist? But em 
sure, [hope the gude man winna got a glish 


od, or else wie may a’ rin, for guilty and in- | 
| price, were the situation entirely to my taste 


hocent’s a’ yon in his sight.” 

*** T am sorry, ma‘am, that T should have 
caused you so much alarm; I did not choose 
to ride ina cart: and as I paid for my con- 
veyauce, f certainly had a right to use it.” 
_*© Paud fort! what did ye pay? How 
had Jemmy Fair the face to send a chaise to 


' 
\ 


- 


{ 


sin think ? and as John M‘Tack’s no in, 
its hard to tell what he wad think. I'll abide 
by the consequences of the chaise, especially 
as its ruid for. I'll say ye've been ill, and 
coudna ride in a cart but at the risk 0’ ye’r 
life.” 

‘“ T should be sorry to stay at such a 


—I must go.” — 
‘The little girl, who had by this time tho- 


roughly reconnoitered Miss Evanshaw, and 


whose curiosity was an insatiable passion, 


was grieved at the prospect of so short an | 


;acquaintance with one whose appearance , | 
 habit.’”’ 


“hes door,—-the dirty greedy fellow !—and he | stirred up in her a sort of mental thirst which | 
kens very weal that the gude man wad sooner | it almost seemed death not to have assuaged, | 


to yen another, and ye manna expect to sail 
through life in a pleasure boat. What wad 
our neighbours think if ye gaud awa the day 
ye cam? and what wad Mrs. M‘Gregor 
think if ye came back the day ye left her?” 

* Elizabeth’s mind had undergone of its 
own accord some of this discipline, and the 
last suggestion was the most weighty. To 
explain was of all things what she liked least; 
and perhaps there are few things more irk- 
some to a well principled and dignitied mind; 
and besides, Mrs. M*Gregor might not think 
her explanation satisfactory. Her spirits, 
too, were by this time exhausted, and repose 
in almost any shape appeared at that mo- 
ment almost as tempting as the mess of pot- 
She, therefore, though very 
reluctantly, allowed the chaise to depart. 

‘The good folks had dined at one; it was 
now four o'clock, and Elizabeth had tasted 
nothing since eight in the morning; and 
then made a very slight repast; so that it is 
probable her quiescent state was in a great 
measure owing to this involuntary, though 
unthought-of abstinence; and it is often on 
sueh despicable trifles that some of the most 
important events of life hang. 

‘}fow much has the author of Anastasius 
made to result from a head running in con- 
tact with a rusted nail, and how admirably 
has he brought the events out! 

‘We must acknowledze that Elizabeth was 
a little too apt to forget how and where she 
was, and too slow in shaking off the habits 
of her best days. 

‘«* Will you give me leave,” said she, “to 
change my dress before dinner?” 

‘* Pinner?” exclaimed the astonished fa- 
mily, ‘** dinner at four o'clock !” 

‘**T have no wish for dinner; I merely 
mean to make myself a little comfortable.” 

‘*<T’m sure you are well dressed,’’ said 
the oldest girl; ‘‘ that’s a beautiful riding- 


** Ave, but I would like to see her fit on 
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something else. 
ye!” said Carly. 

‘Having « comp lied with this request, the 
little girl took her hand, and led hertoa 
comfort! e$s apartment, w he Te she saw it was 
in vain to expect a moment's solitude; in- 
deed, it was, perhaps, hind, for at that mo- 
ment her own thoughts would have been 
wretched companions.’ 

Though never forward in obtruding her re- 
ligious opinions ,» our heroine is hunted from 
place to place, in consequence of her prin- 
ciples becoming in one way or the other, 
known to her employers. Those who wich 
to contemplate a glorious model of disin- 
terested virtue, patient persey erfince, and dig- 
milied forbearance; and who can bear to dis- 
cover such qualities in one not a Christian, 
must seek them in these interesting volumes. 
Through all her various trials, Elizabeth is 
sustained by the spirit of inflexible integrity 
which had been infused into her by her fa- 
ther; and when the unceasing persec utions 
which she endures, compel her to quit Eng- 
land, she thus addresses her earliest and most 
faithful friend, Mr. Cruikshanks:— 

‘T know that hum: must err in thought, 
word, and deed; but he will best perform 
the duties of life, who believes that there is 
in hima portion of moral strength; who is 
doubtful of himself as a frail human being, 
but who relies on his God for support, and 
who trus ts here and hereafter to Elim. 

‘And now, my dear sir, my second fa- 
tas, my be loved preceptor, I wish for the 
brevity of Julius Cwsar. What is yet to 
come pains myself, but it will pain you far 
more. Re port has been busy with my name. 
[ am set down as a creature without the love 
of God or the fear of man ;—a creature to be 
avoided like plague or pestilence;—a thing 
that mothers point at, and that daughters 
run from. I have seen the averted eye, the 
shrug, the wink, and all the signs of abhor- 
rence, dread, snd sometimes a little pity. 
The love of a few is very sweet; but to one 
so young, and, I may say, so sensitive, it is 
not yet a sufficient counterpoise to all this 
contumely. 

‘“ Perhaps you may retort, You talk of 
martyrdom—cean you then bear so little ?’ 
Were it necessary tor me to bear it, i would, 
but it is not necessary. I have engaged my- 
self to go abroad with Mr. and Mrs. " 
who have been for some time in town, and 
frequentiy in our circle. She made the ad- 
vance to me: I told her frankly of my opi- 
nions, and would you believe it /—Tf 
felt a kind of horror when she expressed lit- 
tle or no concern on the subject. I have 
again three pupils. We set off to-morrow 
morning at four o'clock ; she was kind 
enough to accommodate my fe -elings, and 
those of my friends, in that matter.’ 

The novel thus concludes: — 

*On the 30th of July—I remember the 
day well—Robert Short, Esq. of Short Riggs, 
went to call on Mr. Glenwary. Ile found 
him with the little curtains of his parlour win- 
dow drawn close, and the shutters more than 
half closed; his elbows were resting on the 


Wull ye let me gang wee 








table before him, and his hands were clasped 
Mr. Short stepped back, 


over his forehead. 











aware that something was wrong; but it oc- 
curred to him, that in distress he 
use. Ele therefore approached to the table, 
Mr. Glenwary withdrew his hands from his 
head, covered his eyes with his handker- 
chief, but still spoke not. My father was a 
quiet, unobtrusive man, and he waited in 
silence, though not without impatience, for 
an explanation. At last Mr. Glenwary made 
an effort; he took my father’s hand, but still 
spoke not, and only pointed to the following 
paragraph in a London paper, which lay 
betore him :— 

‘“ Foundered at sea, on the 20th ult., the 
good ship Rover; master, Smart; bound for 
Madeira: it is supposed that all on board 
perished. Dieces of wreck have been picked 
up, but no bodies found.” 

‘It is impossible to express my father’s grief: 
he had been one of Elizabeth’s few partizans, 
and no calumnies could shake his esteem and 
admiration of her. At the same time, it was 
whispered that Mr. Renfrew, instead of sail- 
ing for the United States, as he gave out, 
had gone to France, where he had, it was 

said, many political connections. Some time 
Was given “by I lizabeth’s friends, first to de- 
spair, then to hope, and finally again to de- 
spair. In the meantime, Mr. Crawford was 
so enraged and disgusted with hearing her 
misrepresented, that he prevailed on Mr. 
Cruikshanks and Mr. Glenwary to give up 
their united memoranda of her life to Mr. 
Short, who thought his Bob (what payent 
does not!) fit for any thing; and with the 
said materials before him, the said Bob Short 
seated himself at his writing desk. But Mr. 
Glenwary made it an express condition, 
** that as nobody could say what might hap- 
pen,” the transcriber should never look be- 
fore him above twenty pages atatime. That, 
he said, was plenty for any man’s arrange- 
ment. 

All you have to do (said he) is to copy 
the various memoranda, as given by Mr. 
Cruikshanks and myself. You have no need 
for figures, and——and all that stuf——., 
We just waht to secure her good name from 
undeserved reproach.” 

‘The transcriber, however, got leave to 
make a short exordium, and he had just 
finished the first paragraph, when an event 
took place, which at that time stopped his 
progress until the year of our Lord 1824. 
What that event was, may be divulged at 
some future period 5 but that will entirely 
depend on the interest Which the public 


evinces in Elizabeth Evanshaw.’ 


Thus it is evident that there is at leasta 
chance of the re-appearance of Miss Evan- 
shaw, in some shape or other; nor shall we 
be the last or least happy to hail that event, 
if when we again meet her, we find she still 
retains the lofty and uncompromising virtues 
which have already so much interested us. 

The strength of this novel consists in its 
truly graphic power of delineating character; 
its capability of exciting most of our best and 
deepest domestic feelings, and its entire free- 
dom from anything like affectation. The au- 


thor is, perhaps, not the most polished of | times. 
+ numerous islands and harbours 1 


writers, but we are inclined to overlook his 


roughness, in gratitude for his earnestness | the country of maritime commetc 


and originality. 
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An Historical Outline of the Greek Re 
tion, with a few Remarks on th 
State of Affairs i in that Country. By Wy, 
tram Martin Leake, late Licutenans. 
Colonel in the Royal Artillery. 
204. London, 18626. Murray. 

Coup the pen alone have insured the | Lib 

ration of Greece, she would not now, tha 

palsied arm and a palpitating heart, be driven 
back upon her few strong holds and fast. 
nesses. Numerous and eloquent have heen 
the tributes to the cause of truth,—lhrilliang 
and sincere the intellectual sacrifices thag 
have been laid upon the altar of freedom. 

But, unfortunately, that which the greater 

portion of the world can bear to wait for, in 

the certainty of the triumphant advantages jt 
will ultimately receive, has been of little avaij 
to Greece. The progress of lofty principle, 

the influence of liberal opinion, the irresistible 
torrents of mind, that are gradually sweeping 
away the accumulated tyran nies, _supersti- 
tions, and corruptions of centuries, have heen 

of far less actual importance and service to 
her, than would have been a few thousand 
determined supporters, with swords to wield, 
and gold to expend in her most holy cause, — 

a cause in which a Byron has fallen, but for 

which we fervently hope a C ochrane lives to 

conquer. 

This historical outline has been written at 
three different periods, and is chiefly ad- 
dressed to the military reader, ‘whi,’ says the 
author, repeating a well-known but melan- 
choly fact, after perusing it 


oly. 
pre Se int 


Ovo. pp. 


‘may be asked, 
whether—considering on one sice the 


3 
- € ha- 


racter of the insurgents and the strength of 
their country, on the other the imbecility of 


the enemy < and the difficulties of his mil litary 
combinations—he thinks it possible that the 
Porte can ever suppress the Greek insurrec- 
tion without foreign assistance. Dut this to- 
reign assistance 1s “not wanting. While Eng- 
land, scrupulously observant of her protes- 
sions of neutrality, seizes in her ports sup- 

plies purchased for the use of the Greeks, 
and outlaws every Englishman that may en- 
gage in their cause, French officers by un- 
dreds discipline a nd lead the Turkish armies, 
and ships under the Austrian and other flags 
convey them to the Morea.’ 

We have never agreed in opinion with 
those who have rated the modern Greek so 
much below his ancestors. It is as easy to 
account for the inactivity of slumbering ener- 
gies, as for that smothering of all the ‘nobler 
faculties, which is the inevitable result of 
long ages of grinding oppression and its con- 
sequent despair. Many excellent observa- 
tions of the present author have te: nded yet 
farther to strengthen our opinion that th 
Greeks have not materially degenerated if 
this work, much reliance is pl laced upon the 
geographical advantages posse ssed by Greece 
he say S, that if she should achieve her libera- 
tion, 
civilization and independence to the same pe- 
culiarities of geographical position and strue- 
ture, to the same indelible features of nature 
which raised her to greatness in an cient 
While her pean coast 
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the original cause of the opulence which led 
top arf 
cwvilized life, the mountainous structure of 
the interior generated that free and martial 
enirit, which, however cruelly suppressed, 
ty never been completely destroyed.’ 

~ And shal! not Greece be lhberated? we 
exclaim, as we lay down this 

and our hearts and hopes reply in 
she affirmative. When we glance rapidly at 
the heroic bravery of its armies and navies— 
tue exhibit ed so fre quently in defence of 
in independence and political freedom, 
—a virtur dike power rful against foreign in- 
vaders and domestic tyrants,—at the innume- 
rable instances of justice and greatness of 


til 


soul, which threw a glory around its popular 


“1 
shyntoariiv 
C)ticat 


leer A 
vorutne, 


a Vir 


Greci 
rie 


sei 3,—and, above ‘all, at the wonders it 
wrought in i phi losophy, poetry, and the arts, 
—we not but blush at having been the. 


aye hi into 1 a moment's doubt upon the sub- 
‘oct: and we again ardently look forward to 


yhe day when religion shall be no longer out- 


wed, } humanity no longer crushed beneath 
tho feet of brute insensibi! ity ;—when the 

‘-n of moral richt stall be again restored, 
when truth and justice shall take the place of 
y ge wolenee, and the beautiful sky 

>, instead of chains and despair, 
chal wit yess only the gratitude and happiness 
of enfranch: sed m illions. 
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BLACK WOOD'S ED 
AUGUST. 


INBURGH 
PARIS Js 

ix our last week’s notice of Blackwood, we 
alluded to a poem by Delta, which we now 
exiract, a5 evincing equal pathos and power, 
and ; ge another loaf to the respectable 


wreath already acquired by that writer :— 


MAGAZINE. 
N D II. 


“TIME'S CHANGES. 


‘iLsaw her once—sn fre shly fair 


That, ike a blossom just unfolding, 
Su open'd to Life's cloudiess air, 
And Netuve joy’d to view its moulding: 


lier smile, it haunts my memory yet— 
Her cheek’s fine hue divinely glowing — 
ier rosebud mouth—her eyes of jet— 
Around on all their light bestowing : 
Oh! who could jook on such a form, 
So nobly free, so softly tender, 
Aud darkly cream that earthly storm 
Should dim such sweet, delicious splendour! 
Forin her mien, and inh er face, 
Z An ud in her young step’s fairy lightness, 
Nought could th 1¢ raptured gazer trace 


But Be -auty’s glow, and Pleasure’s brightness, 


I saw her twice—an altered charm— 

o But still of magic richest, rarest, 

than girlhood’s talisman less warm, 

re Lough yet an alt! ily sizuts the fairest: 

Lj pon cr breast slie held a child, 

_ fue Very image of its mother ; 

Wi ich ever to her smiling smiled, 

_ dey scein’a to live but in eech other :— 

jfk tng Ny Hy Se or lurking WO, 

; bee wd thougbtless » sin] less look he id banish’ d, 

— Ot cr chee “ the roseate glow 

mm girtheod’s balmy morn bad vanish’d ; 
ithin her eyes, upon her brow, 
Lay some thing sof er, fonder, deeper, 

As if in dreams some visic in’d woe 

Had broke the Elysium of the sleeper. 


Ss 
1S iW 


! _ c thrice—Fate’s dark decree 
Q widow's garments had array’d her, 


ction in the enjoyments and arts of | 





Yet beautiful she seem’d to be, 
As even my reveries portray’d her ; 
The glow, the glance had pass’d away, 
fhe sunshine, and tie sparkling glitter : 
Still, though I notéd pale decay, 
The retrospect was scarcely bitter; 
For, in their place a c almness dwe “a 
Serene, subduing, soothing, ho 
In feeling which, the bosom felt 
That every louder mirth is folly— 
A pensiveness—which is not grief, 
A stillness—as of sunset strieannng— 
A fairy glow on flower and leaf, 
Till earth looks like a landscape dreaming. 


A last time—and unmoved she lay, 
Beyond Life’s dim, uncertain river, 
A glorious mould of fading clay, 
From whence the spark “had fled for ever! 
I gazed—my breast was like to burst— 
“And, as I thought of years departed, 
The years wherein | saw her first, 
When she, a girl, was lightsome-hearted,— 
And, when I mused on later days, 
As moved she in her matron duty, 
A happy moiher, in the bluze 
Of ripen’d hope, and sunny beauty,— 
I felt the chill—I turn’d aside— 
Bleak Desolation’s cloud came o’er me, 
And Being seem’d a troubled tide, 
Whose wrecks in darkness swam before me! 
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CHARACTER OF MR. CANNING, 

[Ir is not, perhaps, a very safe course for any 
one aspiring to extensive popularity, to spe ak 
disparagingly of newspapers and their edit- 
ors. More powerful even than the despot of 
a reali, they wield an engine which, ‘when 
not directed with wisdom and liberality, may 
become the source of immeasurable evil. 
We would not be understood to insinuate 
that the latter qualities do not characterize 
the periodical press uf the present day 3 on 
the contrary, we believe that it was never 
more distinguished than at present, for li- 
berality and literary strength; and yet we 
know of no periodical to which we could 
candidly offer our unqualitied applause. 
The grand object of the whole is, of couise, 
to feed the publie taste; and while that taste 
remains coarse or uncultivated, those who 
seek to gratify it, must in a great measure 
sacrifice their own. 
inclined to attribute the deficiency of the 





the slightest claim to preservation. Any 
thing deserving more than a hasty perusal, 


perfect God-send. We do not, theretore, 
iuipose upon ourselves a very overwhelming 
tusk, when we 
rescuing from forgetfulness, such of these 
treasures as it may be our good fortune to 
encounter. When we do this, we shall in- 
variably specify the paper to which we may 
be indebted; and in so doing, we shall 
point ont to some an honourable course, 
with which, at present, they seem unac- 
quainted. They offer, it may be said, a 
tacit tribute to our merit, when they extract 


it would evince rather more of liberal spirit 
and just feeling, if they were to say, ° _ 
are indebted to The Literary Chronicle 
- following article,’ &c.—-as we are to The 
Weekly Times, for the subjoined sketch of 
Mr. Canning. | 
Turre are some men who, taken person- 





ally, and without reference to the conven- 





ee 
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tional distinctions of society, cannot be made 
the subject of one readable sentence,—so 
mere a nothing do they present to the mind, 
that before you can fix them upon the me- 
mory of the reader, or even make them at all 
tangible to his understanding, you must em- 
body them with space and wit tim: - and 
there are other men in whom the lineaments 
of manhood, the express image of the living 
and creative spirit—are so broad, so bold, 

and so fascinating, that they abstract the 
whole of your contemplation, ‘and force you 
at once to forget ancestry, rank, wealth, and 
all the other additions, without which the 
men of the former class are but as so many 
nonentities. Though somewhat humbling to 
human price, there is not a more pleasing, 
oramore protitable subject of contemplation, 
than a man of this latter sort. You do not 
need to have him pointed out: whatever 
may happen to be his station in the world, 
he holds his superiority by a law, against 
which human nature knows no rebellion; 
and we at once give him his rank, not be 

cause he has been dubbed, doctored, or seut 
to the oven of nobility, but because the pa- 


_| tent of his Maker is stamped upon his whole 
' frame. 


No man of the present day possesses this 


irresistible claim to superiority more indis- 


putably than the illustrious individual whose 
name stands at the top of this article. To 
ancestry, Mr. Canning owes not much ; and, 
from the party with w hich he was long connect- 
ed in office, the game which that party played, 


and the share which he was supposed to take 


In that game, 


To this cause we are 


diurnal and weekly press in articles having | 


before we consign it to utter oblivion, is a | 


announce our intention of 


' 


there were few men who had 
to contend with more prejudice on the part 
of the public. Inthe days when (we can 
now look back at them, forgetting the ani- 
mosities which they evolved,) Mr. Canning 
was, to the full extent of his influence, re- 
sisting the illiberal plans of his colleagues, 
and trying to prepare them for something 
better, a very large share of blame was laid 
upon him; nor were people contented with 
laying upoa him the sins of others, for they 
turned upon him the artillery of his own 
wit, and attempted with it to batter down 
his understanding. 

In his younger days, Mr. Canning had 
written political squibs, in which, along with 
far more purity both of style and spirit, than 
is usual in productions “of that sort, there 
was also far more keenness and point; and 
when he was more advanced in life he had 
delivered speeches of so very sparkling and 
and brilliant a nature, that fools could not, 


‘and knaves would not, see the rich seratuen 


of sound philosophy, consummate political 


tact, and inflexible adherence to principle— 
to liberal princ iple—that was contained be- 


adage, 


our articles without acknowledgment; but | 





low.—Notwithstanding the truth of the poet's 
‘Fools are known by looking wise,’ 
the mass of mankind continue to pay to 
empty gravity the homage which should be- 


'long only to wisdom, while on the other 


hand the very play and exuberance of ge- 
nius are set down as sure signs of folly. In 
no one’s case has the latter of those errors 
been more completely exemplified than in 
that of Mr. Canning ; because he was spark- 
ling, he must needs be shallow,—in as much 
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as he had wit, he must be destitute of judg- 
ment. 

The pertinacity —the firmness with which 
Mr. Canning clung to the line of conduct 
which suggested 


itself as the right one in the | 


. , - pat 
ease of the queen, is a further proof of the po- 


litical integ rity of the man, and a proof also 
that the line of conduct which he chose, 
the opinions which led him to choose it, 
were right. The perfect inflexibility, too, 


and | 





lady, when she heard of his encounter a | 


Castlereagh ; 
shown that never character was 
drawn than in those few words. 


more truly 


| 


and the experience of years has | 


—— 





a 


The friend and the wine- -cup are not neglect. 
ed by him, but they never come in the yw: 


dy 
of his more i: nportant avocations ; 


and ID thi 


| bosom of liis family, as well as in the cour 


The veriest stranger that visits the gallery | 


of the House of Commons, if he knows any 
thing about the character of the persons there, 
never needs to ask which is Canning ; speak- 


ing or silent—animated or quiescent—no one | 


| cun mistake Aim. | 
—an ardent placidity, so to speak, for which | 


with which he held his oe when his | 
Indian embassy was in contemplation, is a_ 


farther proof of sterling integrity, demon- 
Strating that no threat or promise of that 
part of the cabinet to which he was opposed, 
could turn him from what he knew and felt 
to be honourable. But the master stroke of 
all—that by which he at once vindicated his 
own character, and wiped off every stain 
from the honour of the country in her foreign 
relations, was the conduct which he dis- 
played, or rather which he pursued without 
any display, as soon as he was appointed 
foreign secretary. Far from acting as little 


or even as comparatively great men would | 


have done, there was nothing of blame 


to others, or of ostentation in himself, 
in the whole of his demeanour.—lIle 
went not to work with the sound and 


fury of a man who feels that what he is about 
is a mighty effort. There was no £ I'll do, 
I'll do, Vil do,’ followed by a puny deed 
that mocked the pompous pretension. The 
man who had been described as a man of 
giitter and froth, bore with equanimity of 
temper those accusations of his opponents in 
the house, who were accusing him of falling 
into the snares, and following the p olicy of 
the continental ministers, at the same time 
that he was chastising the perfidy, and de- 
feating the policy of those ministers with a 
bolder—a more manly—a more truly Eng- 
lish hand than any other man of the time 
would have dared to use. In his diplomatic 
correspondence with the Spanish govern- 
ment, there was a spirit, a determination, 
and a power, to which the public have 
not been slow to render justice: by him 
the thing was done as an every-day duty, 
to which he never made any allusion what- 
ever. One remarkable trait in the cha- 
racter of this gentleman, and one which, 
among all the men who stood forward in the 
angry season of politics, is peculiar to him, 
is—that he never took personal vengeance, 
or bottled up his wrath for any personal 
attack. True he replied publicly at the 
time, with great bitterness and with power- 
ful effect; but Suspicion herself can find 
no instance in life, high or low, in which he 
showed the least disposition to visit upon a 
man in private any harm in consequence of 
public conduct. In the dark times this was 
attributed to the cold-hearted indifference of 
the political adventurer ; but men are now 
united in attributing it to a purer source— 
the mens conscia recti of the honest man ; and 
all that are capable of judging must admit, 
that with the most ardent mind and _ the 
keenest sense of honour, Mr. Canning has 
ever evinced the kindest heart. ‘ He himself 
will take care of his honour, I tremble only 
for his life,” said his elegant and accomplished 
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There is an air about him 


one looks in vain any where else 
in his pe ‘+rson—handsome and plainly attired 
as thatis; neither is it in the contour of lis 
head or the symmetry of his features, though 
both have no equal in the house, or perhaps 
in England; the charm is from within : 
much as we must admire the statue, the spell 
is in the spirit by which one cannot help feel- 
ing that it is animated. His honesty is of 


that kind which kindles up the soul, and | 


prompts one to say, ‘ Lead on—we will fol- 
low.’ 

From the share that Mr. Canning has 
taken in the government of the country, 
he has had no leisure to exercise those 
literary talents of which the promise was 
so bright—the vein of satiric wit which 


| Was in them was more rich and spark- 
ling than that in those of any other writer ; 


and there cannot be the least doubt, that if 
he had continued to devote himself to let- 


ters, he would have added another to the long | 


list of g glorious names which adorn the annals 
of English literature. But though it may be 
that the fame of the man, mixed up as it is 
with the baser materials of office, and the 
fading exploits of government, which chase 

each “other like waves of the ocean, will not 
be so prominent as if it had been inscribed 
among ‘the immortals of mortality,’ yet, 
without question, the human race have been 
and will be gainers. With all the shrewdness 
of Huskisson, all the candour of Robinson, 
and all the plausibility of the Earl of Liver- 
pool, they could not have carried their plans 
of liberality into effect, without the moral and 
intellectual strength of their great coadjutor. 
He has been the man who has struck down 
opposition, both within the cabinet and with- 
out,—his wit has been the Alkahest which 
has molten the rock , and prepared the way 
for the business talents of the others. The 
prophecy of Byron, that Canning was the 
man thas could win back the honours of the |! 
country, has been gloriously fulfilled; and 
that country , Which at one time confounded 
this liberal and daring spirit with men of | 
darker and less heroic minds, now does jus- | 
tice to Canning, and in him to unrivalled ta- 
lent and —_ stionable integrity. 

About Mr. Canning there is no assumption 
of gravity or state—none of the airs or ye 
insolence of office. He is as cheerful, 
affable, and appears to have his time as com- 
pletely to himself, as though he had been in 
private life, sporting with songs and delight- 
ing the w orld with the play of ‘his own fancy, 
instead of opening the way for the encou- 
ragement of talent in others, and teaching 
the nations to chant the heavenly airs of 1i- 
berty. Canning is a manof the world, and 
turns not away from the pleasures of life. 


It is not | 
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cils of his king, he is the spirit that dif luses 
life and cheerfulness. 
There have been many attempts to descrjtyo 

the eloquence of Canni ing; but we canny ot 
say that any of them have been s Satisfactory, 
The fact is, that the thing is not easily done. 
Ile is generally describe d as a wit; ot 
though his wit be superior both in quanti 
and in quality to that of any other me mbe r ot 
the house, it is not his most valuable endow. 
ment. We should be inclined to rest his 
chief merit upon that for which he has not 
often got credit—his philosophy: not indeed 
the philosophy which passes current for such, 
and is really nothing more than drilled dul- 
ness ; but that best of all philosophy, Which 
schools and systems cannot teach, which 
adopts the means to the end, and leads to the 
accomplishment of its purpose | by the short- 
est and surest path, 
of this than the admirable nicety with which 
Canning adapts his grguments, in kind ; 
well as Strength, to the opponent with ie 

he has to deal. Whien Canning was driven 
by the plans of Londonderry to that point 
beyond which his honour forbade him to go, 
there was something absolutely super- -human 
in the stand that he made: tlie subjec t ee 
the blundering secretary had made dark My 
words, without knowledge, instantly became 
clear, as if the noontide sun had been let t in 
upon it. ; 
wit; but there was the most beautiful speci- 
men of reasoning. If the object be to carry 
the house along with him, Caining never, by 
any chance, chastises his antagonist, till hie 
has convinced his audience that.he himself 
is in the right, and that his antagonist de- 
serves the castigation. Nor does he ever 
waste his strength upon an unworthy subject. 
He does not cast his pearls before swine, nor 
open his classical batteries upon ‘squires and 
shop-keepers. Tor those he uses w eapo! ns that 
they can better understand; but when he 
finds such a man as Brougham, or Burdett, 
at fault, Horace himself would have been ho- 
noured by what he daes. In this respect, as 
well as in some other points of his character, 
Burdett is the man whom he most nearly re- 
sembles; but Burdett is more stern and 
haughty, and, even in his best days, he had 
neither the wit nor the philosophic tact which 
constitute the power and the vaiue of Can- 


ning. 
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ORIGINATE 

ON MODERN POETRY. 
Mr. Evrtor,—I have ofien wondered at ty 
remarkable increase of rhyming effusions in 
these our days, and yet when I have bestow- 
ed any kind of thoucht on the subject, m) 
amazement has decreased. The culti vation 
of poetry seems now to be epidemical, from 
the classical blue stocking down to the cook- 
maid—as a matter of course. rom th: 
praises usually bestowed on literature, wie- 
ther poetry or prose, many aspen ants afte: 
fame have been taspired, 1, and a love of 1mt- 
ginative learning created. An era like this 


,s 





There is no better proof 


In those cases there was no play of 
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r, in the few standard works it may 
, civen birth to, and the latter, in the 
wretched lack-a-daisical trash that rises for a 
mament to fall for ever. This thirst after 
L nowledge, even in spite of bad taste, must 
have 4 salutary effect; and many whose souls 
were capable of conceiving, and whose pens 
were eloquent enough to describe glorious 
and burning thoughts, have awakened from 
their silent dream, and have spoken to ad- 
miring millions. The heart, touched, as it 
were, by a talisman, has changed from the 
anathetic to the enthusiastic, and poured 
forth its hidden treasures with an exhaustless 
dow, Nature hath whispered her melliflu- 
ons sounds to the ear of the uneducated, and 
the strains of rustic harps have been heard 
and praised in lordly halls. To the present 
time have successive advances to somewhat 
like perfection been palpable, and periodicals 
have ina great measure aided this improve- 
ment. We have seen, in the pages of maga- 
zines. poetry worthy of the name — poetry 
that, fifty years since, would have astounded 
the literati of the age, and raised its author 
toan enviable height of celebrity; but now 
so general is the eminence of the bardic art, 
that even a twopenny print becomes fastidi- 
ous, and rejects stanzas that Sylvanus Urban, 
even in his manhood, would have lauded and 
inserted. 


¢ ero 


eit excellence of poctry, and these in a great 


measure have arisen from imitations of the | 


styles of those who have been, or are, orbs of 


. 
tle first magnitude in the poetical atmosphere. 
Moore is admirable as an original, but a bad 
subject for copys ists; that in which he excels 
has proved the stunbling-block to thousands. 
Hlegance like his, when attempted by others, 
has often degenerated into twaddle; his bril- 
liant and apt similes have been the source of 
incongruous comparisons, and his honeyed 
and unrivalled sweetness, the creation of my- 
nads of stanzas, ‘ sicklied o'er’ with palling 
affectation and soft-lipped nonsense. Byron 
is not so easily imitated. Sublimity is so 
transcendant in itself, that the mind consi- 
ders it hopeless to vie with such overwhelm- 
ing thought, and spares itself the intended 
toil, and the immortal passage its parody. 
Uther cases might be adduced in point; but 
sufficient, we presume, is said, to prove our 
avove assertion. The present is far superior 
to many by-gone eras of poetical existence, 
but infinitely inferior to that of Elizabeth. 
That was indeed the ‘ golden age.’ Rich 
and various were its fruits; thought sparkled 
in every line, and Simplicity was the hand- 
maiden of Nobleness. Spencer wandered 
over the Faery Land, hallowing every spot; 
Shakspeare grasped Nature with super-hu- 
man might, and, like the patriarch of old, 
held her fast until she blessed him; Beau- 
mont and Fletcher — majestic birds, sailed 
side by side with the “sweet swan of Avon’ 
Gown the tideless stream of Immortality ; 
on held the truncheon of wit, and Poesy 


“erselt quailed at the mighty spirits she had 
ormed, 


| With all these discouraging associ- 
Reto clinging around us, we have at least 
inerg 

‘erged from that unnatural and inflated 
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‘ts advantages and disadvantages—the style which succeeded the death of Pope and 


his contemporaries; and if we are not so 
original as our forefathers, it is because they 
delved the mine, and have left but little ore 
behind. I sincerely trust that a new strata 
may yet be discovered; which, added to the 
golden legacies already left us, will make us 
rich indeed. ® 


DISADVANTAGES OF POPULARITY ! 
Mr. Epvitror,—Walking in the vicinity of 
the Hlaymarket the other evening, I observed 
a roll of paper lying on the curb stone. Na- 
tural curiosity induced me to pick itup. I 
opened and found it to contain the enclosed 
sketch, which is very much at your service. 
It was written in a neat hand, and appeared 
as if lately composed, from the mention of 
the new operatta at the E. O. II. 

I remain, dear sir, your's obediently, 

Aug. 7, 1826, ALFRED. 


PAUL PRY IN THE DOLDRUMS. 
Scene,a Drawing- Room. 

Liston solus. Oh, Popularity! thou bug- 
bear of distinction, how hast thou played 
thy freaks with me, and made thy favours 
irksome and distressing. I cannot stir with- 
out remark ; I cannot speak without a smile 
on the face of my hearer; I cannot look 
without being laughed at: surely, no poor 
devil was ever treated thus. The French 
Hercules had time for airings, Daniel Lam- 
bert had his hours of rest, tut I—poor I 
—am obliged to sneak out, like a thief 
in the night, and consider myself happy to 
reach my home again without notice. Ifa 
print-shop attracts mine eye, Paul Pry stares 
me in the face, Sammy Swipes looks pot- 
boyishly at me, and Apollo Belvi makes his 
bow of recognition. If a new pamphlet 
shows its hot-pressed front in the window of 
a bookseller, dare I to look at it, Poole’s 
confounded comedy is its companion, and 
my engraved phisog. its greatest attraction. 
Nay more, those brittle mongers Chinamen 
have immortalized my clay by their’s—in 
the shape of various landscapes of my face— 
all unnaturally ugly—all disgusting. Heigho 
—* TI am weary o’ th’ world,’ my spirits are 
bad to-day—I wish somebody would ‘ just 
drop in.’—‘ I will go rest,'—and try to lose 
my sorrow in a sleep. 








| (Gradually fails into a slumber, which ts made 


known by certain sonorous twungs from his 
nusal organ.) 
Enter Wrench: 
( Approaching and gazing steadfastly on hin, ) 

Sings, ‘Oh, slumber, my darling,’ &c. 

L. (starting,) ‘ Bring me a horse,’ or ra- 
ther say an ass. 

IVY. Behold I’m here. 

L. (still drowsy.) Hie to the Haymarket, 
(rising up.) What, my friend, is it you! but 
dreams of Richard so filled my filmy brain 
that I knew not mine own species. 

W. Paul Pry, thou lookest ill to-day! 

IL. ‘Name not that name, an thou lovest 
me,’ for ‘I am sick on’t.’. Paul Pry! why 
tis an insult; I have borne too many already 
from that quarter, to have my good temper 
Wrenched from me in this manner. 

W. ‘ Surely some demon hath—’ 

L, Stop, I pray thee, even the far-famed 








| 
| 








Job could not have borne such contumely as 
Ll have. Every night the self same jokes— 
the usual roars of laughter—the apparent joy 
mocking me in eager phizzes, and the anti- 
cipating applause. Why, man, I consider 
myself as a clap-trap, and nothing more. 

WW. All these are honours, and ‘ blushing 
honours,’ too ! 

L. (in attitude.) * Canst thou administer 
to a mind diseased ?’— 

W. Thy pockets share not in that malady. 

L. Ah! my good fellow, ‘ thou little 
know’st the cares that press my heart’—but 
all my publie inconveniences are nothing to 
my private ones. Why—would you believe 
it, but—I will not tax your credulity thus 
much. 

W. Nonsense, Paul—I can believe any- 
thing of thee ! 

L. Again that hackneyed cognomen.— 
Why, I will—hear my story, and if you do 
not weep such tears as mortal never wept 
before—I’ll— but proceed we, as the critics 
have it. 

HW’. [I’m all attention. 

I. I had ‘ toddled’ out, unseen, into the 
Park, to catch the breezes of the afternoon, 
when I passed an elderly lady, accompanied 
by two children; whether the stateliness of 
my mien attracted her eye, or the measured 
step with which [ trod the sfage,—pshaw, I 
mean the ground—however, as I passed on 
what do you think she said ’—By Heaven 
she said it—not in a whisper, fend, but 
audibly, and, if I mistake not, shouted it 
forth,—‘* That's the real Paul Pry, my dear.’ 
My eyes flushed with fire, my nostrils dis- 
tended themselves—my heart pumped forth 
its fluid with more than wonted force, and I 
strode on with the answer of the little one 
tingling in my aurals, ‘ La, ma, he has not 
got his umbrella with him.’ Curse the um- 
brella, say I.—I have worn out three already 
on the boards.—Liston carries not such har- 
ness again. 

W. ‘Cast from thy mind this woe unreal.’ 

L. Nay more—‘ List—tist! oh, list !— 

W. You mean— Lisf-on. 

L. Hark thee then—Pufting with indigna- 
tion at this attack, I retraced my steps, and 
passing through Piccadilly, met a couple of 
—what do you think they were? 

WW”. I cannot tell—Countesses ? 

LL. No. 

Iv”. Dukes, duchesses, or managers ? 

.. No! no! no! not one of these. 

W. What then? 

LL. § As I do live,'—a pair of sweeps.— 

W. Sweeps! 

L. Aye, sweeps, and they did brush me 

with their bags, 
And smiled upon me with their sooty cheeks, 
And showed their deep derision by the grin, 
That made apparent their large ivones white. 
W. What then, my noble? 
L. I turned me round to scold them for 
their scorn, 
With anger fierce, and vengeance palpable, 
But they did laugh at me, and one did say, 
‘Oh, Jack, I know him by his mug,’—my 
Migs 
Forsooth! the other bawled with screaming 
voice, 
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*T say, you Bill, it is not eur Paul Pry, 
But &: ammy Swipes; 
I could have killed them for ’t. 

W. Why did you pot — 

Murder.’ 

[.. Aye, those were happy times—I had 
name—a name, indeed ! 

IH". So have you now. 

L. * Aroint thee.’ 


and blow me if it aint.’ 


‘Killing’s no 


Ti 


a 





Can this filthy Poul | 


be put in comparison with the elegant Apollo? 


‘ Look on this picture, and on that.’ 

14”. Be content. 
an honourable distinction, and, 
with many advantages, has its disagreeables, 


—all public men are used to them. 
L. Public, 


i 
The fame of genius is | 


in common | 


indeed ! when an old woman, | 


in my hearing, makes me the theme of con- | 


versation to her children: 
me to my fuce, that he 
HH’. Never mind ! 


and a swex p tells | 
knows me by my mug. 
I have ‘ Made Lying | 


Easy’ at the Enelish Opera Llouse——and vou 


have brought in * Thirteen to the 
the treasury of the Haymarket. 
L.. (pluci ing 


reheve d. 


Dozen’ to | 


| 


his hand on his heart.) 1 fee 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNET 
TRIBUTARY TO THE MEMORY OP 
THOMAS BYERLEY, ESQ. 
I KNEW him! and a kinder, better heart 
Ne’er throbb’d in human breast : 
course, 


Like a deep stream, show'd not its innate 


force ; 3 
He still with modest mildness play’d the part 
To Lim assigned on nature’s stage; and now, 
Suatch’d in the manhood of Ins life away 


From all that bless’d him in his earthly day, 


He seeks eternity; and we must bow 
Beneath the stroke mortality must bear. 
Jut how shall she, 
brave 
A mother’s fondness, and a wife’s despair, 


Whien all she lov’d lies sleeping in the grave? 
futal 


Ileaven ! only Heaven! 
blow, 
Can on the widow’d mourner peace bestow. 


J. M. Li. 


that dealt the 


his silent 


his widow’d onc, thus 





LINES 
IN MEMORY OF THOMAS BYERLEY, ESQ. 
FAREWELL to feeling, if in death we part 
Without th’ expression of a faithful heart ; 
Farewell to friendship, if, when life is fled, 


We cease to weep, and think not on the dead. 


Lf memory’s charms to feeling are sincere, 

If friendship’s truth can earthly things revere, 
If tulent, blighted by the power of death, 

If cold the body, and expired the breath, 

Let not the frail survivor shrink away, 

Nor leave one token gratitude to pay. 

Brief is the tenure of existence—all 

In due succession by the victor fall ; 


The rose is blown—-the stamen snapp’d—the 


tree 
Yields to the blast—the forest is not free: 
The infant and the sand, descend. 
The spring, and hope, depart. Oh, with 
truth 


The grave speaks to the living! How that tongue 


Admonishes the aged and the young! 

Thou! whose bright talent shone in many 
page 

Of this instructive mental learned age, 

Art now removed from this sublunar sphere, 

In the fuil zenith of thy pure career : 


The youth, 
what 
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Drawn from a world of cares, a source of pain, 
In holicr worlds to live thy life again ; 
May thy rapt soul, companioncd with 
bless‘d, 
Dwell in the glorious Heaven of lappy rest. 
Aug. 6, 1826. P. 


A SONG OF ST. KILDA. 

THOUGH remote be our isle ’mid the waves of 
the west, 

Oh! “tis ever to.us as an isle of the bless’d : 

The world with its pleasures we know not, "tis 
true, 

But we care not, its pangs are unknown to us 
too. 


the 





We ask not the science 
How happier we might be we seck not to know; 
We ask not a judge, while our fathers remain, 

Aud a law to defend us were forua’d but in vain. 


, We know not ihe joys that are kindred to crime, 


But those that are bright, unalloy’d, and sub- 
lime ; 

And the same God that frowns on the earth and 
its pow’rs 

| Looks, perchance, with a smile, on this island 
of ours’. I. 


TO THE PAINT AND WEARY. 

Away with care,—away with sorrow ! 
Picture not trouble on the road 5 

The sun that set last night——to-morrow 
Will light our loved abode : 

On the journey or the billow, 
In the valley on the hill, 

Hope is the nurse to every pillow, 
And joy is constant still. 

Soldier, rest thee,—sailor, land thee + 
Plebeian, protect thy shadowy fire 

Fugitive, let not Misery brand thee 5 
Minstrel, waken Vancy’s lyre. 

Prodigal, seck thy parents’ dwelling ; 
Oiphan, lift thy gentle eye 5 

And widow, piteous orgies swelling, 
Look tow’rds Faith's holy sky. 

Oh, why cast down ?—why sink in sadness ? 
The tempest passes as it breaks 3 

The rainbow draws a lovely gladness, 
Like beauty blushing through the cheeks: 

O, think how far the water travels 
Ere it the fountain forms! 

Think what the bird of passage baffles 
Through wastes of waves and storms 





Foes will arise—Heaven interposes— 
Or why the summer calm and true ? 

Why emblems wrought in bowers of roses ? 
Life’s aim and end to show? 

The noblest spirits wear the longest, 
Cowards repine and die, 

They who are fed by Hope are strongest, 





And sweetest intheircotiinslie. J.P. R. 
<ueuananiindepiaenaaedan Se TS 
THE DRAMA, 

AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
Exorist Oprra-Housr.—On Monday 


evening lest, a new grand serio-comic opera, 
entitled The Oracle, or the Interrupted Sucri- 


fice, was performed at this house for the first 


time. Itis a free translation from Winter's 
celebrated work, Das Unterbrochene Opfer- 
fest, which has met with universal success on 
the Continent. The spirited proprietor of 
this theatre determined to transplant this ex- 
quisite exotic, and has accomplished his task 
entire, the whole of the original music being 
given. The compositions of Winter are dis- 
tinsuished by equal excellence in concerted 


e that earth can bestow ; | 
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harmony and simple airs. In the 
astounds with sublimity: in the 

touches and melts the heart. The pres 
one of his finest gg 78 om 
ereat master’s fame. It is almost hy 
icism to censure the plot of an O} era, at “. is 
usually considered a mere vi hicl : for music 
but we must observe, that if more aty ntion 
were pi aid to this department, ‘(te nel 7 
the whole would not be deteriorat ted : it 
true that, in this, we have Love, 

venge, and Patriotism, thereby ‘al 
extended scope for the powers © 


1s 
tlatre ed, Re 
iO} ‘Uilhg alt 


¢} 
ETS musi- 


clan, but many of the incidents are unnaty- 
rally absurd, and lack a little more dramatic 
| taste 


Elvira di Calvedo, (Miss I irmilion,’ 
Spanish lady, is taken prisoner | ry the » Pe ru. 
vizns, and becomes the intimat: 
Myra, (Miss Paton,) the Inca’s dau 
battle is fought, in which the natives are con. 
cuerors, and chiefly through the powerful aid 
of Faulk . alias Sidney, (Sapio,) an Eng 
lishman. This Briton had gained the aflec. 
tions of Elvira, previously to her captivity, 


a 
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and is now the beloved and betrothed of 


Myra. With a wonderful attention to dra 
matic unity, he is made to discover his former 
chere amie on his return from the conflict, 
thereby allowing the audience to presuine 
that the love of Myra was that of first sight, 
and that poor Elvira's eyes, th had been an 
inhabitant of the Inca’s s palace : some time, had 
been hoodwinked whenever he made iis ap- 
pearance. ‘To proceed—Elvira is at las as 
sured of his defection, and, of course, be- 
comes jealously inclined. Sull in Paulk- 
land’s soul some honour remains, and tie ae- 
quaints Myra that his duty compels him to 
relinguish his intended happiness with her in 
favour of her friend. Elvira, not aware ot 
this, joins in a plot with Maflera, (if. Phil 
lips,) @ Peruvian general, to accomplis! 
Fauikland? 3 destruction, and Myra, unwi! 
tingly, aids them in their design. <A Java 
of the temple of the sun is suborned, a nd, 
at a grand sacrifice, declares that nothuir 
but the death of the impious Englishman 
can satisfy his solar deity. © lviya ti- 
umphs in her revenge, Matiera cote in 
his duplicity, and Myra is raiserable at 
the part she has taken in her iover’s in- 
pending dreadful fate. The Inca (Bland.) 
attempts to save his life; but the populac e 
are obdurate, and demand the sacrifice; an’ 
he at last consents. His son, itocca, (Per- 
kins,) takes a different view of the vain ts 
and is determined to prevent by force t! 
barbarous exhibition. The pile is prepared; 
Faulkland, adorned with chains, comes Mme- 
lodiously forth, and, like the dying swe), 
sings his dirge. The high-priest (J. O. At 
kins,) is impatient; and the death-minute IS 
at hand, when Rocea, at the head of his fol- 
lowers, rushes in, and liberates the victil! 
Myra, half mad, makes a sort of dis closur 
of the cheat in which she had been induc ed 
to enter by Mafiera; the Java confesses; * 
vira, after an attempt at suicide, stalks out. 
the traitor is banished; and the piece ce? 
cludes by the joining of the hands of Faulk 
land and Myra. 

The music is above all praise now S*° 
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jc in majestic harmony, and then falling to 
» dying close; whether considered in its more 
haryse arrangement, or In its bewitching 
simplicity. it is equally enchanting—equally 
neytect. Nor must we fail to award our tri- 
bute of applause to the singers; they were 
+hy of the glorious sounds they had to ut- 


vor, and executed their portions with an ex- 
actness and propriety which, on a first repre- 
sentation, are seldom met with. Miss Paton 
narticularly distinguished herself, and in the 
mad scene her attitudes were beautifully ap- 
propriate to the wild and fitful music. An 
exquisite duet, beginning, ‘ Oh! when thine 
eve is glowing,’ sung with Sapio, was inimit- 
ably executed, and deservedly encored: as 
were, ‘ There was a time when sorrow,’ air 
by Miss P., and a quartet-—* The maid who 
wished to slumber.” Thorne, as Pedrillo, (a 
stupid attempt at a comic character,) and 
Miss Goward, likewise had the honour of a 
second call. Phillips was in powerful voice; 
his recitatives were grand, and his intonation 
perfect. J§.O. Atkins deserves commenda- 
tion; we had no idea he could sing so well. 
Bland, as usual, was insipid, but less so than 
on former occasions. By the by, we would 
gently hmt to Messrs. Bland, Sapio, and 
Phillips, that when the author has given 
some portion of poctical sense, 
which is not often the case in operas,) 
they have no right to set the grammar of the 
text at defiance. Phillips perished walls, 
when he ought to have prostrated them, 
thereby leaving not a fragment behind. 
Bland frequently forgot that the nominative 
case of a verb may be plural, which ludi- 
crous mistake, made him look somewhat 
In and Sapio not only shared the 
last-mentioned honour with the Inca, but 
gave us to boot a few sentimental Cockney- 
isms, inthe shape of v’s for w’s, and wisee 
warsa, as Liston hath it. ‘Oh reform it al- 
together!” Miss Hamilton is handsome and 
elegant, but let her beware of affectation ; nor 
is there any necessity for prefacing each sen- 
tence with an hysterical sob; these faults 
atended will add much to her present excel- 
lencies, 
for an actor; experience and due study will 
accomplish much for him. As Rocca, his 
rseruons were judicious and spirited, and 
speak well for the future. We had almost 
forgotten to remark, that after the conclusion 
. the overture, Mr. Bartley addressed the 
House, bezeging, from the length of the opera, 
‘hat the audience would not exert their ac- 
customed privilege of encoring ; he was re- 
‘pectfully heard: but such were the charms 
of the Music, that his intimation was four 
rege disregarded. The opera was given out 
, ‘epetitton amid unanimous applause, and 
“aS Since been nightly repeated. 
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_. LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
‘HE Reverend Doctor Capleston has been 
a to the deanery of Chester, vacant 
) “a ceath of the Reverend Dr. Vaughan. 
Go . largest Steam packet ever built in 
‘cotland, called the United Kingdom, arrived 
by tee names a few days since: it is worked 
seins engines, each of one hundred-horse 
wer, and makes up one hundred and ses 


Mr. Perkins has many qualifications | 
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venty separate births in the most costly and 
elegant style. She was built at Greenock, 
by Messrs. Steel and Co., and Messrs. Na- 
pier and Co. of Glasgow, are the engineers. 

The apartment in the new palace in St. 
James’s Park, intended for the Picture Gal- 
lery, is one hundred and ninety feet in length, 
and will excel every thing of the kind in ex- 
istence, except the Vatican and the Louvre 

Mr. Morris delivered a lecture on botany, 
on Thursday evening, to the members of the 
Western Literary and Scientific Institution. 
Among other anecdotes, he mentioned that 
bohea tea, on its first introduction to this 
country, sold for sixty shillings a pound, and 
the first commission to the agents of the East 
India Company was for 100 lbs. only. Po- 
tatoes, he also observed, were first introduced 
into this country as a luxury. 

A crand festival will commence at Ghent 
on the 20th instant, and will last ten days. 
The King of the Netherlands is to celebrate 
his birthday there on the 25th; and prizes 
for exccllence in the fine arts will be distri- 
buted. 

Modern Greek Poetry. —M. Kalvos, of 
Zante, has published an additional volume 
of Greek odes, which have since been trans- 
lated into French. They are full of generous 
and patriotic sentiments, clothed in very me- 
lodious versification. The names of Canaris, 
Botzaris, and Byron, are those to the con- 
secration of which he principally devotes the 
labours of his muse. The work has been 
translated into French prose. 

A magnificent fountain of pure Devon- 

shire marble, from the quarries of the Earl 
of Morley, near the Flying Bridge, has just 
been completed, by Mr. Shepheard, stone- 
mason, Plymouth. It is intended for the 
“mperor of Brazil, at Rio de Janeiro. Its 
main basin is of black marble, supported by 
white pillars of the Corinthian order, par- 
tially worked. The weight of the whole is 
eighteen tons, and it stands twenty-five feet 
from the ground. 

Wild Bull and Cow.—The Gentleman’s 
Magazine gives the following description of 
a sincular breed of wild cattle, extracted from 
Dr. Whittaker’s History of Craven:—‘ Gis- 
burne Park, the residence of Lord Nid- 
dlesdale, is chiefly remarkable for a herd 
of wild cattle, descendants of that indigenous 
race which once peopled the great forests of 
Lancashire. After their extinction in a wild 
state, which we know did not take place till 
a short time before the age of Leland, it is 
highly probable that the breed was kept up 
by the Abbots of Whalley in the Lord’s Park, 
and fell into the hands of the Asshetons, who 
acquired possession of that rich domain soon 
after the dissolution. These species ditier 
from those of Lynn, in Cheshire, and Chilling- 
ham Castle, in Northumberland, (where alone 
in South Britain they are now preserved, ) in 
being without horns. They are white, save 
the tips of their noses, which are black, ra- 
ther mischievous, especially when guarding 
their young, and approach the object of their 
resentment in a very insiduous manner. They 
breed with tame cattle; but it is to be hoped 
that respect for so antient and singular a fu- 
mily will preserve them from any foreign ad- 
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mixtures.’ The rational bipeds who are in the 


habit of perambulating Gisburne Park, must 
feel vastly obliged by the great respect shown 
for ‘this ancient and singular family’ of quad- 
rupeds, to which their ‘insidious manner of 
approach’ and ‘rather mischievous’ disposi- 
tion must be an additional endearment! 





Draining of Guatavita.—The following 
curious article appeared ina French paper, 
and was translated for The Morning Chro- 
nicle, the editor of which journal treats it as 
a chimera :— 

‘ Bogaia, March 9.—(Extract from a pri- 
vate letter.) —We have learned here this very 
day, that the famous Lake Guatavita has been 
completely drained ; and consequently the 
agents of Captain Charles Cochrane, of the 
English Admiralty, and other persons inte- 
resied in this great enterprise, have set out 
in great haste to receive in person their re- 
spective shares of the immense wealth which 
it is expected will be recovered from the bot- 
tom of the lake. An emerald of immense 
magnitude has been already discovered, in- 
closed in a large figure of pure gold, with 
a great number of golden images, near tlie 
banks of the lake. 

‘You will be, no doubt, curious to learn 
the history of this celebrated lake. It is as 
follows :—Before the conquest of this country 
by the Spaniards, there were about two thou- 
sand inhabitants under the dominion of the 
cacique or chicf of Guatavita, who resided in 
a large city, and kept an army on foot of forty 
thousand men. He was much beloved by 
all his neighbouring tribes, who, in exchange 
for wheat and other provisions, gave him 
great quantities of gold-dust and precious 
stones, particularly emeralds. The lake is 
situated on the summit of a hill, about ten 
thousand feet above the surface of the sea, 
and this mountain is reputed by the natives 
as the residence of their tutelar deity, to 
whom they used to make ofierings twice a 
vear; on which occasion the cacique, all the 
chiefs, and such of the inhabitants as accom- 
panied him, after the performance of cer- 
tain solemn ceremonies, were in the habit of 
throwing, to as great a distance as they could, 
immense riches into this lake, supposing that 
they thereby made atonement for all the sins 
of which they had been guilty the preceding 
six months. 

‘According to calculations made by a 
learned man named hier, who has carefully 
examined all the documents which he could 
procure respecting the lake, it is supposed 
that they must have buried there, both in 
gold and precious stones, to the amount of 
twenty-eight milliards of franes*. At the 
conquest of the place by the Spaniards, the 
natives were so cruelly persecuted on account 
of their gold, that they threw all the remainder 
of their wealth into the lake. We are assured 
that the cacique alone threw as much gold- 





# That is tosay, one thousand one hundred 
and twenty millions sterling. We trust Capt. 
Cochrane will have the goodness to pay off our 
national debt, which be may do, leaving him- 
sclf a surplus of two hundred and twenty mil- 
lions sterling, which, as a reasouable man, he 
ought to be content with——TZ7rensiator. 
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dust, as fifteen persons could carry. into It. | 
The Spaniards made severahatiempts to drain | | 
the lake, and had got within fourteen feet of 
the bottom, when the banks fell in, but they 
had then found a quantity of gold images, 
and they sent to Madrid an emerald valued 
at one hundred thousand dollars. Since that 
period nothing bad been done till the arrival 
of C “> uin Cochrane here, about three years 
ago. Ile formed a company to drain it. The 
success of the enterprise induced government 
to send a strong detachment of troops to sur- 
round the lake, and prevent the company 
from being deprived of the immense treasures 
which they expect to find immediately at the | 
bottom.’ 
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OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


ON THE TOMB OF A MISER, 
Ir he who rots beneath could see 
This tomb, and know how much it cost, 
He'd grieve he did not pay the fee, 
For want of which bis life was lost. 


The following ingenious reply to Lord | 
Byron’s cele brated lines on Love, beg! inning, 
‘Love, indeed, is light from Heaven,’ is 
from Blackw ood ;— 

‘Oh, say not Love is light from Heaven, 
A sacred flame of hallow’d birth !— 
~- Qh, tell me not that love is given 
To lift the heart of man from earth 
No, no! *tis but a chain to bind 
The spirit to this earthly sphere 5 
To Jull with false repose the mind, 
And make this fleeting life too dear. 
The soul that hath no earthly tie, 
May cast a longing glance on high ; 
But those who taste the heaven of love, 
Forget there is a heaven above. 
Then say not love is light trom Heaven 
A sacred tlame of hallowed birth ; 
Then tell me not that love is given, 
To wean the soul of man fromearth. — s. §.’ | 


The Stocks. —The churchwardens of St. 
Clement Danes, have had the stocks, which | 
stood in Portugal Street, removed, for the 
purpose of improving the pavement. There 
are now, we are informed, none of these old 
engines of punishment remaining in London, 
which were originally put up for the pur- 
poses of punishing r and securing disorderly 
persons; yet, itis said, that every vill within 
the precinct of a torn is indictable for not 
having a pair of stocks, and subiect to a pe- ! 
nalty of five pounds. Besides, by the sta- 
tute of 4 Jac. I. c. 5, and 21 7 
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Jac. i. @. 7, 
any person committing the offence of drunk- 
enness, if convicted before a justice of the 
peace, is to forfeit five shillings, and, for want 
of distress, to ‘ sit in the stocks six hours ;’—- 
so that it would seem if a drunkard should 
resist the payment of the fine, and no distress 
could be found, the law cannot in future be 
carried into effect. 
The Fate of Kouropchi.—This young man, | 
during the former peace, was in our service 
as a midshipman; he was a good fellow, and | 








| lhe he bawled out * Holla! 
your officer! 


/ seen a Aendl of aphides 


| very much respected by his shipmates. When 
war broke out, he was sent home, where he 
was appointed by the Russian government 
to some gun-boats in the Baltic to protect a 
convoy. Some of our fellows got hold of 
them, and a smart action took place between 
our boats and his: of course we beat him, 
though he behaved as well as man possibly 
coul 1: (we can beat any body if we like;) he 
nearly lost his life in this business, —Ins Eng- 
lish a! ton e saved him; another tongue than 
a man’s mother’s is sometimes usetul. The 
Standard’s, 64’s boat, was alongside him; 
her cockswain had struck his sword from his 
hand, and was just going to slice him down, 

what, cut down 
The cockswain, who, with 
many others then present, had served with 
him, recognised him. Hands were shaken; 
he was taken, and made as much of as pos- 
sible by us,—not so with his own despotic 
countrymen; when le was exchanged, they 
sent him to Sib eria. i Ss. 

It is now observable, almost to a pro- 
-verb, that the prettiest [English women 
attach themselves to and marry the ugliest 
men; and there is scarcely any one of ge- 
neral acquaintance who does 
this in his own circle. Thus the women do 
not grow jealous of their husband’s person, 
and the husbands are flattered with the com- 
pliment of possessing a beautiful wife. Per- 
haps there is : scarcely any instance of young 
women falling in love with handsome men; 
they prefer the greater manliness and cha- 
racter of those features in their husbands 
which are quite unadorned, except when 
lighted at the altar of tei beauty. But it 
is not so with women in advancing life, they 
would not hesitate of two offers to take the 
handsomest man, though with less fortune, 
because it would prove that their own beauty 
had not declined, or that they had sufficient 
merit to attract regard.’—Geut's. Mag. 

‘he following method of making yeast for 
bread is easy and expeditious :—Boil one 
pound of good flour, a quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar, and a little salt, in two gallons 
of water for an hour; whe it is cooled to 
the warmth of new milk, bottle and cork it, 
and it will be fit for use in twenty-four hours. 
One pint will make eighteen pounds of bread. 

Lady Birds and . Aphides. —The swarms of 
insects called ‘lady- ea at present abound 
in many districts, and have excited very 
general attention. When they visit hop- 
grounds they feed upon the larve of the 
aphides, small black-bodied flies; both these 
insects are migratory. Many remarkable ac- 
counts exis t of aphides, ‘on two occasions in 
autumn,’ says the Morning Herald, ‘we have 
going off from the 
coast to the sea, like that of the lady-birds 
lately seen at Brighton. On one occasion 
there appeared a body of them, off the coast 
of Kent, like a cloud, a mile in length. My- 
viads of them dropping every moment into 
the sea.” The Rev. M. White witnessed a 
similar paenennnne, ‘On ist of August,’ 
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says that natural historian, ‘ the people of Se}. 
borne were surprised by a shower of ap Ihides 
which fell in those parts. These armies, no 
doubt, were then in a state of emigration, and 
shifting their quarters; and might perhaps 
come from the great hop-plantations of Kento: 
Sussex, the wind being that day at north. 
They were observed at Farnham, and along 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
J.A.G has sent us some dines, with this mo- 
dest assertion at the end of them, ‘ My poetry 
shall be poetry.” He has yet to redeem his 


| pledge, for his English Melody is neither Eng- 
not remark | 


lish nor melody. 

It. N. H. shall have attention. 

V. W. will see that his contributions are 

not lost. 

The Miser’s Funeral is intended for inscrtion. 

The Memory of Youth in our next. 

Doon’s verses are honourable to his sen- 
timents, but have not sufficient poetic merit 
for insertion. 





Works just published :— The Mysterious Monk, 
3 vols: 12mo. 16s. 64 —Continental Adventures, 3 vols, 
12. Lis. 6d —Caswallon, King of Britain, 5s —Waterloo, 
or the British Minstrel, 8s. Gd. —Lea! .e’s Outline of the 
Greek Revolution, 2nd edition, 7s. 6¢ —E} Traductor 
Espagnol, 8s. —Botanical Terminology, 7s.—A Summer 
Ramble in the North Highlands, 5s. 6d@ —Napoleon, or 
the Hundred Days, 2 vols 16s.—Edinburgh Review, 
No. Ixxxvii —Four Years’ Reside nce in France, 14s. 
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Just published, 
TEWS and ILLUSPRATIONS of HIS 
MAJESTY S PALACE AT BRIGHTON, by 
JOHN NASH, Esq. Private Architect to the King, 
&e. &e. Xe. 

This Work consists of twenty-five folio ry six small 
Engravings, bighly-colonred and monuted, to sagan 
the. Original Drawings, by A PUGIN, accompanied 
with as many highly: finished Outlines, so that each 
Copy will possess a double set of Plates; only two 
hundred aud fifty copies are printed, price Twenty 
Guineas, 

Published, for the Author, by R. Ackermann, 101, 
Strand ; and A. Pugin, 105, Great Russ: ll Street, 
Bloomsbury, where the work may be seen, aud orders 
are received, 


TRE FITZWILLIAM MUSIC. 
GRACE having been recently voted to 
fA SAMUEL WESLEY, by the U nisersity of Cam- 
bridge, giving liberty to trauscribe and publish any 
Musical Manusey ipt contained in this invalaable Li- 
brary, he feels desirous of testifying bis sense ol Gra 
titude, by presenting to the Musical World, A SPE- 
CIMEN of its splendid and scientific Compositions 
S. WESLEY purposes to edite, in the first in- 
stance, Seventeen Short LATIN ANTIEMS, (never 
printed,) and a HYMN on the NATIVITY ; the wore 
of all which are to be found in the Roman Missal an 
Breviary: they are chiefly for Four Voices namely» 
Canto, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Price to Subscribers, 
T welve Shillings; to Non-Subscribers, Fifteen Shillings 
Names of Subscribers will be received at the Roya 








Harmonic Institution, Regeat Street; and hy the 
Editor, 16, Euston Street, Euston Square, 
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This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; 








London: published Ly Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, whee adve rtise meuts are received, and ‘communications * for the Editor’ (post paid) are to be add 
Booker, 23, Fore Strect 


also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hal} Court ; 
Pall-Mall, Sutherland, Calton Street, Edinburgh ; 


Grithu & Co., 


; Ray, Creed Lane; 


Richardson, Cornhill ; iy ey St 
Glasgow ; and by ail Booksellers and Newsveuders. —Pripted by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey’ 


arts, 
or 10d. if post free. C ountry and ‘Poreign Readers may have the unstam ped edition i in Montily or r Quarterly | P 
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